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Mr. Ecerron, was born in thecity of London, on the 14th of 
April, 1772. Like most of the actors upon record he did not 
serve his earliest apprenticeship to the stage. He was bred to 
the law in a public office, and continued in that pursuit for 
many years. A taste for acting, however, when once implanted, 
strengthens with years, and generally, even acquires vigour from 
being opposed, Mr. Egerton beguiled the intervals of evening 
leisure by performing at a private Theatre, and finally became so 
completely wedded to his clandestine love, that he abjured the 
wig for the buskin. On the 4th of June, 1793, he made his first 
appearance upon the public stage under Mr. M‘Cready’s auspices at 
Birmingham in the character of Captain Absolute, in the “ Rivals ;”° 
on which occasion the celebrated Mr. Quick sustained Bob 
Acres, At the Birmingham Theatre Mr. Egerton’s success was so 
encouraging as to induce the manager to retain him, and he con- 
tinued there the two following summers, passing the intermediate 
winter with Mr. Stephen Kemble, in Edinburgh, who found him 
sufficiently useful to desire his transfer to the boards of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where he made his debdt on the 28th of November, 
1801, in the character of Millamour ; Dashwood being assigned 
to the late Mr.'H. Siddons, and Lady Bell to Miss Smith, (now 
Mrs. Bartley.) Here he continued cotemporary with Mr. H. Sid- 
dons till that gentleman quitted the Theatre for London and left 


Mr. Egerton sole heir to all in the dignities of the drama in that 
place. . a 
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When Mr. Elliston was appointed manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre, and became thus withdrawn for a part of the season 
from Bath, an engagement was offered to Mr. Egerton, who 
made his first bow to this elegant and enlightened audience in 
May, 1803, as Frederick Bramble in the ‘‘ Poor Gentleman,” for 
the benefit of Mrs. Edwin. The final secession of Mr. Elliston 
from the Bath Theatre soon afterwards, left the field free for Mr. 
Egerton, whocontinued about six years to lead the business of 
that establishment. The transition from Bath to London is gene- 
rally pretty certain, and always rapid in proportion to the ne- 
cessities of the London managers. On the first opening which 
occurred Mr. Egerton was sought for in London, and in October, 
1809, he made his introductory bow at Covent-garden, as Lord 
Avondale, in the ‘* School of Reform.” 

In London Mr. Egerton has distinguished himself by great assi- 
duity and an extensively varied range of performances, in which 
he has been uniformly respectable. The firmness and fulness of 
his person, and the sturdiness of his manner, seem to qualify him 
for peculiar excellence in a certain line of character. His King 
Henry the Eighth, his Tullus Aufidius, in ‘ Coriolanus,”. his Clytus 
in ‘* Alexander the Great,” his Syphax, in ‘*‘ Cato,” and many 
parts of that description, are not surpassed by any performer upon 
the stage : and numerous other efforts might be quoted in illustra- 
tion of his value. In another part of our work we have spoken of 
his partner, Mrs. Egerton and the combined talent of these valua- 
ble performers, must make every true lover of the art rejoice in 
the probability of their long continuance upon our boards. 

In that amusing work of Ryley’s, the “ Itinerant,” the name 
of Egerton is frequently introduced ; but upon inquiry, we find 


that it has no reference to the subject of this brief memoir. We- 


are happy in having had the present opportunity of showing at- 
tention to Mr. Egerton. Thelaborious line of character which 
he sustains, entitles him to the cheering of honest praise; and 
although it is not so much the fashion as we would wish to attend 
particularly to merit in the representatives of secondary parts, yet 
the tribute will not be the less welcome, from being the more 
rare, 
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Miscellanics. 














OF THE STAGE,, IN 1759. . 
' BY.DR. GOLDSMITH. 


With an original Commentary. 


Our Theatre has been generally confessed to share in this ge- 
neral decline,* though partaking of the show and decoration of 
the Italian Opera, with the propriety and declamation of French 
performance. The stage, also, is more magnificent with us than 
any other in Europe, and the people, in general, fonder : of 
Theatrical entertainment. Yet still, as our pleasures, as well as 
more important concerns, are generally managed by party,t. the 

: stage has felt its influence. The managers, and all who espouse . 
their side, are for decoration and ornament ; the critic, and all 
. + who have studied French decorum, are for regularity and decla- 





be mation, Thus it is almost impossible to please both parties ; and 
% the poet, by attempting it, finds himself often incapable of pleas- 
; ing neither. If he introduces stage’ pomp, the critic con- 
; signs his performance to the vulgar; if he indulges in recital 

\, | and simplicity, it is accussed of inspidity or dry affectation.t 

by | j 


* Of polite Learning. 


+ The present managers have refined upon this, assertion, — now suffer 
no dictate but their own to interfere with Theatrical performances. An actor 
oF a peice may be exploded in vain by the popular voice, as the play-bills are 
prepared with a certificate of the “« enthusiastic approbation” by which both 
ey have been attended. " 

“4 These observations can hardly apply to the modern productions of the 
‘drama, which in their highest flights, are of a mixed tendency unknown to 
the period upon which Dr. Goldsmith is remarking. The strongest objec- 
tion to be urged against the ‘‘ Bertram,” and the “‘ Manuel” of Mr. Maturin, 
consists in a direct prouf of their illegitimate order, drawn from the certitude 
‘= of their foundation upon a dramatic practice abhorrent to the ,sense and sim- 
iy plicity of our ancestors, These tragedies are thus specified wh reproved from 

; the real superiority which the energetic writer is capable of assuming, and we 
still trust that the genius of Mr. Maturin while she waves her wing, at times, © 
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From the nature, therefore, of our Theatre, and the genius of 
our country, it is extremely difficult for a dramatic poet to please 
his audience. But happy would he be were these the only diffi- 
culties he had to encounter; there are many other more dan- 
gerous combinations against the little wit of the age. Our poet's 
performance must undergo a process truly chemical before it is 
presented to the public. It must be tried in the manager's fire, 
strained through a licenser, suffer from repeated corrections till 
it may bea mere caput mortuam when it arrives before the public.* 

This success, however, of pieces upon the stage would be of 
little moment, did it not influence the success of the same piece 
in the closet. Nay, I think it would be more for the interests of 
virtue if stage performances were read, not acted ; made our com- 
panions in the cabinet than on the Theatre. While we are rea- 
ders every moral sentiment strikes us in all its beauty, but the 
love-scenes are frigid, tawdry, and disgusting. When we are 
spectators, all the persuasives to vice receive an additional lustre. 
The love-scene is aggrevated, the obscenity heightened, the best 
actors figure in the most debauched characters, while the parts of 
morality, as theyare called, are thrown to some mouthing ma- 
chine, who puts even virtue out of countenance by his wretched 
imitation.+ | 

But whatever be the incentives to vice which are found at the 
Theatre, public pleasures are generally less guilty than solitary 
ones. T0 make our solitary satifactions truly innocent the actor 
is useful, as, by his means, the poets work makes its way from the 
stage to the closet, for all must allow that the reader receives 
more benefit by perusing a well-written play than by seeing it 


acted. 





in the purest atmosphere of contemporary praise, will cast an eagle-glance 
upon the acclamations of posterity. 

@ We understand that Miss O’Neill suggested a thorough change in the plot 
and conduct of a new tragic play in which her powerful assistance could be 
obtained upon no other conditions. 

t+ Here Dr. Goldsmith, in a moment of spleen, envy or disappointment, 
has deprecated the propriety of those stage representations to which he after- 
wards appealed with considerable encouragement. That dramatic pieces, iD 
which the interests of virtue are not neglected, would operate more forcibly 
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But how is this rule inverted in our Theatres at present? old 
prices are revived, and scarcely any new ones admitted ; the actor 
is ever in our eye, and the poet seldom perinitted to appear; the 
public are again obliged to ruminate over those ashes of absurdity 
which were disgusting to our ancestors even in an age of ignor- 
ance; and the stage, instead of serving ‘the people, | is made sub- 
servient to the interests of avarice. 

We seem to be pretty much in the situation of travellers ata 
Scotch inn; vile entertainment is served up, complained of, and — 
sent down ; up comes worse, and that also is changed, and every 
change makes our wretched cheer more unsavory. What must be 
done? only sit down contented, cry up all that comes before us, 
and admire even the absurdities of Shakspeare. 

Let the reader suspend his censure ; I admire the beauties of this 
great father of our stage as much as they deserve, but could wish, 
for the honour of our country, and for his honour too, that many 
of his scenes were forgotten. A man blind of one eye should al- 
ways be painted in profile. Let the spectator, who assists at any of 
these new revived pieces, only ask himself whether he would approve 
such a performance if written by a modern poe: ; I fear he will find 
that much of his applause proceeds merely from the sound ofa name 
and an empty veneration for antiquity. In fact, the revival of those 
pieces of forced humour; far-fetched conceit, and unnatural 
hyperbole, which have been ascribed to Shakspeare, is rather 
gibbeting, than raising a statue to his memory; it is rather a 





in perusal than display, we are not inclined to acknowledge, as a bouncing 
sentiment, in recommendation of morality, is never received upon the stage 
without applause from every class of its auditors. The ‘ love-scenes,” are 
written with much poetical ardour, by Lee or Rowe for example, will occasion 
infinitely more mischief in the hours of silence and solitude, than from the 
mouth of an actor who has previously corrected their excesses ; ‘if they exhibit 
no more than an innocent, though impassioned, interchange of amorous 
protestations, as in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ or elsewhere, we believe they will 
not appear less “ frigid, tawdry, and disgusting” in the Theatre than the 
closet. As to set intentional “ persuasives to vice’ we beljeve such abomin-+ 
able doctrines are not in existence, and even if they were, would be expunged 
from delivery. Dr. Goldsmith seems to have had ‘‘ The Fair, Penitent’’ in 
his eye, while composing this agg revated satire, but enen there, in ie 
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trick of the actor, who thinks it safest acting in exaggerated 
characters, end who, by out stepping nature, choses. to exhibit 
the ridiculous outré of an harlequin under the sanction of that 
venerable name.* 

What strange vamped comedies, farcical tragedies, or what 
shallI call them, speaking pantomimes, have we not of late seen? 
No matter what the play may be, it is the actor who draws an 
audience. He throws life into all; all are in spirits and merry; 
in at one door and out at another; the spectator in a fool's para- 
dise knows not what all this means, till the last act concludes in 
matrimony. The piece pleases our critics because it talks old 
English ; and it pleases the galleries, because it has ribaldry. 
True taste or even common sense are out of the question. 

But great art must be sometimes used before they can thus im- 
pose upon the public. To this purpose a prologue, written with 
some spirit, generally precedes the piece, to inform us that it 
was composed by Shakspeare, or old Ben, or some body else who 
took them for his model.* A face of iron could not have the as- 
surance to avow dislike ; the Theatre has its partizans, who un- 
derstand the force of combinations, trained up to vociferation, 
clapping of hands, and clattering of sticks ; and though a man 
might have strength sufficient to overcomea lion in single combat, 
he may run the risk of being devoured by an army of ants. 





character of Horatio, amoralist by profession, we find no ‘‘ mouthing ma- 
chine”’ is permitted to ‘* put virtue out of countenance by his wretched imi - 
tation,’’ as the part is universally consigned to an eminent tragedian. 

If dramatic entertainments are admitted to be morally penned, and senti- 
ments written in such a spirit, allowed a salutary influence upon the vulgar, in 
what would the policy consist of restricting their access to precepts of sucha 
commendable nature, since some, we can avouch, are without inclination to 
read, and others destitute of ability ? 

* This is a severe but undisguised attack upon Woodward who held the parts 
of Parolles and Bobadil in'the pieces, just then revived, to which they related. 
No doubt the manner of this actor was extravagant, but we have unimpeach- 
ble evidence to counteract the ‘‘ wasp-tongued” asperity of Dr. Goldsmith. 
Woodward was an unrivalled comedian. 


( To be continued) 
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THE DRAMATIST. 
No. VII. 
<tsietiiibiien 
“ A Thing of shreds and patches.” 


HAMLET, | 


= II 


1.—VANDERMERE. 


This performer was the most complete Harlequin that ever trod 
the British stage. . His agility was to the last degree astonishing. 
He has leaped through a window on the stage, when pursued by 
the Clown, full thirteen feet high. Whenever his performance 
was announced in the Dublin play-bills, it attracted a crowded 
house. One night, when he had a prodigious leap to execute, 
the persons behind the scenes who were to have received him ina 
blanket, not being duly prepared, he fell, of course, upon the 
boards, and was miserably bruised. This accident occasioned 
him to take a solemn oath, that he would never leap again upon 
the stage. Nor did he violate his vow, for when he afterwards 
played Harlequin, George Dawson, another actor, about his size, _ 
and of considerable activity, was equipped with the parti-coloured 
habit, and when a leap was necessary, Vandermere passed off on 
one side of the stage as Dawson entered at the other, and un- 
dertook it. Vandermere then returned and continued his 
business. | 


2.—THE MAN OF THE WORLD, 


This comedy, by Macklin, was long performed under its ori- 
ginal appellation of ‘‘ The True-born Scotchman,” and was so 
announced at the Capel-street Theatre, Dublin, in 1771, when 
the author played Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. 


3.—BETTERTON. 


This memorable actor had a small farm near Reading, in Berk- 
shire, from which the tenant came to London, in the time of 
Bartholomew-fair, to pay his rent. Betterton took him to the 


fair, and going to one Crawley’s puppet-show, offered two shil- 
Vor. XI—No. 63. ras | 
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lings for himself and his tenant Roger. ‘‘ No, no, sir,” said 
Crawley, ‘‘ we never take money from oné another."” This af 
fronted Mr. Betterton, who threw down the money, and they 
entered. Roger was hugely diverted with Punch. and bred a 
great noise, being a merry fellow, by saying that he would drink 
with him. Mr. Betterton told him, he was only a puppet, made 
up of sticks and rags. However, Ruger still cried out that he 
would go and drink with Punch, and could hardly be persuaded, 
when taken behind the scenes, that the object of his admiration 
was not alive, , At night Mr. Betterton took Roger to the Theatre, 
where, in ‘‘ The Orphan,” he played Castalio to Mrs. Barry’s Mo- 
wimia. ‘‘ Well Roger,” said Betterton, at the end of the play, 
“ how did you like our acting?” ‘‘ Why, I don’t know” replied 
Roger, ‘ but it’s well enough for sticks and rags.” | 


4.—GARRICK. 


In June 1771, Mr. Fisher, superintendant of the Empress Ca- 


therine’s Theatre at St. Petersburgh offered Mr. Garrick two thou- © 


sand guineas for four performances at that place, which, of course, 
were refused. 

About the same time, a full-length picture of this great actor 
was painted in London, by order of the King of Denmark, to be 


placed im his palace at Copenhagen. 


5.—HENRY FIELDING. 


One of this author's farces having been hissed from the stage, 
when published, instead of the usual annunciation, ‘* As it was 
performed, &c.” he substituted a more correct reading, ‘* As it 
was damned at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-lane.” This laudable 


species of candour has not since been copied by any of the 


writers whose productions have experienced the same fate, but we 
earnestly recommend it to their imitation. 


6.—MADAM MARA. 


At the Salisbury Musie-meeting in 1793, while this distin- . 


guished singer was executing avery complicated embellishment 
in the song of ‘“ He was despised,” a Quaker-lady, well known in 


that city, entered the middie aisle of the cathedral, in the heart . 
































































_ George Airy, refused for some time to accept a part init. The 
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of these vocal evolutions, and lifting up her eyes and hands, very 
loudly ejaculated, “* It is all idolatry, and vain profanation .” 
The effict of this serio-comic interference was too ludicrous to be 
conveyed by description.—; Original.) 


7.—CHARLES HOLLAND. 


The following epitaph is inscribed by Garrick to the memory of 
this actor, upon his mondment in Chiswick-church. It has not 
been recorded by Davies or Murphy, in their respective biogra- 


phies of the writer. 
If Talents 
to make Entertainment Instruction, 
to support the credit of the stage 
by just and manly action, 
and to adorn society 
by Virtues 
which would honour any Rank and Profession, 
ris deserve Remembrance, . 
let him with whom these talents were long exerted, 
to whom these virtues were well known, 
and by whom the loss of them will be long lamented, 
bear Testimony to the worth and abilities 
of his departed Friend, 
CHARLES HOLLAND, f 
who was born March 12, 1733, 
died the 7th of December, 1769, 
and is buried near this place. 
D. GARRICK. . 


8.—SHYLOCK, 


in ‘* The Merchant of Venice,” should assuredly wear a large red 
cross, embroidered, upon his shoulder, the senate of Venice hav-— 


_ ing passed an edict, to “mortify the Jews, many of whom quitted 


their territory to avoid its infliction, that no Israelite should 
appear upon the Rialto en the emblem or ane oa 
specified, ., 


9.——MRS. CENTLIVRE. 


The “ Busy-Body, ” by this lady, was decried before its ap 
pearance by all the players; and Mr. Wilks, the original Sir 
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audience went to the Theatre, so fir prejudiced against this play, 
as to contemplate its condemnation, and yet received it so favour. 
ably, that it enjoyed a run of thirteen nights, and still ranks high 
upon the list of our popular performances. 


10.—FOOTE. 


It is an old and true maxim, that ridicule is by no means a test 
of truth, and yet it is an equally ancient remark, that many a se- 
rious truth has been put out of countenance by ridicule, and that 
ridicule not supported by wit.or humour. 


In a song of Garrick’s, sung by Mrs. Cibber, there was this 
line— 


‘¢ The roses will bloom when there’s peace in the breast,” 


of the justice of which no man can entertain a doubt. Foote, 
however, parodied the line thus :— 


‘*¢ The turtles will coo when there’s pease in the craw,” 


and actually destroyed the popularity of the song. 


ll.—HENRY HIGDEN, 


a dramatic writer of the seventeenth century, wrote a comedy 
called ‘*‘ The Wary Widow,” in which he introduced so many 
drinking scenes, that the actors were completely drunk before the 
end of the third act, and being therefore unable to proceed with 
the play, they dismissed the audience. 


12.—MACKLIN, 


sitting one night at the back of the front-boxes with a friend, 
(before the alterations at Covent-garden took place) a lobby 
lounger stood up immediately before him, and his person being 
rather large, prevented a sight of the stage. Macklin took fire at 
this, but managing his passion with more temper than usual, 
patted the intruder on the shoulder with his cane, and gently re- 
quested him ‘‘ when any thing entertaining occurred upon the 
stage, to let him and his friend be apprized of it ; for you see, my 
dear sir,’ said the veteran, ‘‘ that at present we must totally de- 
pend upon your kimdness,” This had the desired effect, and the 
nuisance was removed. - | 
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NOTES UPON KING LEAR. 


ACT IV. 


ts 


(Continued from page 102.) 





To be worst, 
_ The lowest and most dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear ; 


The infinitive—to be, is here a participle present. So, in Act. Q: 


—-— not being the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt’s emendation, I presume, cannot be more suffici- 
ently refuted. 


Our mean secures us, 





The original reading is—our meanes—and the false concord . 
should, I believe, have been corrected elsewhere. Mean is clearly 
put for medial condition, and if so admitted in the singular num- 
ber, why not in the plural? I prefer reading 


Our meaps secure us, &c. 





our meer defects 
Prove our commodities. 





Meer is absolute. So, in <‘ Pericles,” Act 3 :—** Pity begets 


you a good en, and that Opinion a mere profit.” 


*Tis the times’ plague when madmen lead the blind: 


i.e. Itisa just punishment upon the guilty wilfulness of the 
age, when their madness is committed to the guidance of. frenzy. 


Gloster is convinced of his own infirniities,, and succumbs to this 
dispensation without a murmur. 





area ap 
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That nature, which contemans its origin, 
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Cannot be border’d certain in itself ;—~ bi 

i.e. circumscrib’d. Soin the old play: 4 

Hi Bi, Bordering within the bounds of Albion. a 

a4 we 

| ae 4 

i From her maternal sap, eS 

he ee 
aa 4 e,e ° . ay 

oy | The old editions appear to read—material sap, which, as Mr, a 


Malone, I find, conjectures, is an epithet derived from mater, im. 
plying all that can be gained by a hasty adherence to Theobald’s 
emendation. It occurs in “ As you like it,” with the sense I have 
contended for : 





Material fool! 





4 





the slayer begins his threats ; 


Sir Thomas Hanmer appears to have changed the old reading— i 
thy slayer—which I take to possess infinitely more force, as ap- : ie : 
plied to Albany, whose apathy and indecision are thus contrasted a 
with the immediate and exclusive enemy of his own person. The — ~ 
text should be restored. e4 











 ceaenenelinaieaniiiaiaae 
ee 


Thou changed and self-cover’d thing— 








This reading has been doubted, but I do not suspect its inte- 7 
grity. It merely means that Goneril had long changed her na- ie 
ture, but contrived to cover that change by a fair exterior. So in ’ 
Act 3, sc. 1: ° 
There is division, 


Although as yet the face of it be cover’d : 
With mutual cunning, ’twixt Albany and Cornwall. 2° 








Howe’ er thou art a fiend, 
A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 


i. e. How much soever. So in “* Cymbeline ;” Act 3; sc. 1: 5 
This youth, howe’er distress'd, appears he hath had a 
Good ancestors, a 
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Be nan bending his sword 
aed 
Ms To his great master ; 

ae 


4 So, in “ Measure for Measure ;"’ Act 1, sc.1: 


* but I do bend my speech 
e To one that can my part in him advertise, 





e Again, in ‘* Lord Cromwell,” imputed to Shakspeare : 
=—— he is gone ¢o whom their hate is bent, — 





=——— His great master-—— 
Flew on him and amongst them fell’d him dead: 
i.e. and they, amongst them, &c. 
The messenger has merely mentioned the personal resentment 
, of Cornwall, but recollecting the assistance which was lent him 
_ by Goneril, alludes to her interposition. ‘‘ Amongst them,” &c. 





She gave strange e@liads. 


Glances, or looks. So in the Merry Wives of Windsor ;” Act 1, 
sc. 3:—‘* examined my parts with most judicious eyliads.” 











And more convenient is he for my hand, 


a Than for your lady’s : | 

> i.e. Fit, proper, suitable. So, in Cartwright’s <* Ordinary :” 
q be I like his person well enough, if that 

4 You’ll make him an estate convenient, 











You have seen 


S, : Sunshineand rain at once: her smiles and tears 
Were like a wetter May. 
“The quartos read—A. better way. STEEVENS.. 


This emendation is Warburton’s, who explains it by—a spring wet- 
4 ) ter than ordinary. But May is neither a spring month, nor pre-~ 
=» scriptively a wet one. So much for the integrity of this ingenious 
metaphor. I have a slight verbal change to propose, which, 
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with a revised punctuation, may afford a sense more easy, ob- 
vious, and ample than the received alteration, at least, can pro- 






duce: 










You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once,—her smiles and tears !— 
Where-\ike (a better way) those happy smiles 










That play’d on her ripe lip, &c. 






i. e. Like to which, 1v a superior way. This omission of the par- 
ticle occurs in Massingeg’s ‘‘ Emperor of the East ;” Prologue at 
Court : 














And may 
‘Deserve a welcome, and no vulgar way. 






i, e. inno vulgar way. 








Made she no verbal question ? 
Kent's meaning appears to be this: “I see many written inquiries, tg 
but made she no verbal demand ? 








’Tis so; they are a-foot. 

Warburton has here proposed an unnecessary alteration—'Tis : 
said—but the phrase is right, and occurs in ‘ King Henry 8;”" 
Act $, sc. 1: | 


1 fear the story of her anger.—’7is so! 













A century send forth ; 






i.e. a hundred. So, in ‘Cymbeline ;" Act 4, sc. 2: val 
And on it said a century of prayers. q 







unnumber’d idle pebbles 


i i.e, useless. So in the previous scene : 


if iy Darnel and all the id/e weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn. 





(To be continued.) 
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OF SHAKSPEARE AND A CRITICAL REVIEWER. 




















LAS a : : 
8 It isthe cause, it isthe cause, my soul, OTHELLO, 
“4 To the Editor. 
os 
ag (Continued from page 177, and concluded) 
Ma 7 She never told her love, 
Es, But let concealment, like a worm i’the bud, ' 
K Feed on her damask cheek: she pin’d in thought ; 
pe And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
F She sat like patience on a monument, 
ae “a : Smiling at grief. TWELFTH NICHT. 


This isa generally admired passage, I yet suspect ‘that it is 
corrupted. The epithet descriptive of the hue of Melancholy, 
should be either pale or black, (the first as spoken of the countes 
nance, the latter of the dress.) ‘‘ Green and Yellow” are very ind 





oe applicable. But it is not of colour: it is not of bodily appearance 
| but mental affection that Viola speaks. ‘The first is sufficiently 
marked by 


She let concealment, like a worm i’the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : 


ee Instead of ‘‘a green and yellow,” then, I would read agrein and 
3% shallow, not only as being highly significant in themselves, but 
4 appropriate and nicely suiting with the context. Agrein (in old 
a language) is contented: resigned to: pleased.—Hallow is here used 


q for pure, saint-like. ‘The h in the latter word, will, when turned, 
appear like y, and the ein yellow having a hard sound, the mis- 
take was easily made. It may be proper toobserve, however, that 
hallow with the earlicr writers is a substantive, and made use of to 
signify a saint. But “hallow” should not here be objected to, by 
reason, that there is no example of it, as an epithet. Shakspeare 
frequently employs a substantive adjectively, and vice versa; and 
that too with a happiness peculiar to himself. Read : 








‘¢ She pin’d in thought ; 
And with agrein and hallow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief,”’ 

Vox. XI.—No. 63. 
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The sense is: ‘‘ She evinced perfect calmness. A contented, 
pure, religious kind of melancholy (and not a morbid affection) 
had possession of her.” ‘his is eminently beautiful: a just and 
striking picture of that mind which has cause for sorrow, but 
which, from not being altogether hopeless, is consequently with- 
out tumult: and this the more especially, as it is influenced by 
virtue. With respect to ‘* patience on a monument” I do not 
consider it as spoken of a marble statue (though the several 
Editors have so thought of it) but of Patience’ self. ‘‘ She 
(Viola) sat as Patience would sit on a monument :”’ for strength- 
ened by religion and philosophy, it is presumed of Patience, that 
she would appear smiling at sight of the tomb: at that, in short, 
which ordinarily is seen to occasion dejection, and when visiting 
the mansions of the dead. It is remarkable that Rowe, when 
citing this passage, and when speaking of the beauty of Shaks- 
peare’s imagery, has omitted 


And with a green and yellow melancholy. 


He saw, as we may suppose (colouring still understood by him) 
that the representation was not in nature; and though he must 
have known that the epithet pale or black was, as 1 have just 
remarked, sufficiently suited to melancholy yet as these epithets 
were every way unlike to those in the text, he did not venture to 
make use of them. | None other, however, occurred to him, and 
the line was accordingly struck out. | 

Let us suppose, however, for a moment, that it is really the 
tincts of melancholy that are intended to be shown. This ad- 
mitted, we may fairly and properly try the expression of the poet 
by the expression of the painter: for that the latter is able to 
seize or represent on his canvas every thing that is tangible, with 
every thing that is perceptible by the eye is certain; all delinea- 
tions of visible nature being common to both. I say visible, for 
it must be remembered of the painter that it is material, and 
not intellectual properties that he has power to show. He cannot, 
like the poet, call forth the soul, theimmortal spirit (if the lan- 
guage be permitted me) at once to our view, he cannot only so 
far express a passion or affection as to enable us to form some 
idea, some conception of his design. In a word, to bring us 
acquainted with universal nature is imposstble to his art: and 
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even with respect to particular nature, he can in many instances 
only make her known to us by imperfect signs: imperfect as 
falling infinitely short of those which we distinguish by the name 
of words. For example: if the painter's intention be to represent 
melancholy, he has no other way of doing it but by a dejected air. 
Mixed melancholy, or such as I have already spoken of, he is un- 
able to depict. It is true, indeed, that from the beauty or excel- 
lence of his pencil, we may figure these qualities to ourselves : 
but it is the poet, I repeat, who alone can give them reality, or 
as I would call it, life: and thus it is that his exhibitions have 
so great a superiority over all other imitative arts. But, as before 
proposed, let us see if the poet’s colouring be true: that is as it at 
present stands. Let us try it by the practice of the painter: and 
this, as it is appearance that we speak of, is surely a clear and deter- 
minate mode. Nature and Shakspeare are confessedly the same. 
The artist then, is to copy the poet; and he accordingly in his 
picture of melancholy paints her by green and yellow tints. 
Risum teneatis? or will it be acknowledged that these tints are 
suitable to the character? In fine, will it be said that they con- 
vey to us a just and faithful idea of the object he means to pour- 
tray ? 

Bring me a father, that so loved his child,— 

If sucha one will smile and stroke his beard ; 

And sérrow wag! Cry hem, when he should groan: 

Patch grief with proverbs: bring him yet to me, 

And I of him will gather patience. Mucu Apo, &c. 

The reading of the old copies, ‘ And sorrow wagge cry hem’ &c. 

is very nearly right: it is not the substantive wag, which is here 
to be understood, but the verb to wag, and which is employed in 
the sense of to move tremulously, to shake. We must read: 
** And sorrow-wagg'd [compound word] cry hem’— that is moved 
to sorrow. Had Shakspeare written, sotrow-shak'd (we should 
now say shook or shaken) the expression would be clear to every 
one. Sorrow-wagg'd is exactly the same. To us it appears un- 
couth, but this arises wholly from the modern acceptation of the 
word. To wag had not in former days the playful meaning which 
is now annexed to it, as we see by the Scripture. ‘* And they 
that passed by reviled him, wagging, that is “shaking (as un- 
believers) their heads.” —The meaning of the whole will be,—* If 
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any father, who like myself had thus unhappily lost his child, and 
who in consequence of it is, and according to the nature of man, 
particularly affected by it, sorrow-shak'd or shaken, or, as the poet 
Chooses to express it, sorrow-wagg'd; if Isay, in such a case, he 
will yet put on an air of indifference &c. bring him to me, and 
from his example I will gather patience.” 

These extracts will enable the reader to judge of the publication 


called ‘‘ Shakspeare’s himself again,” which is composed of a 
series of notes, sixteen hundred in number, and fully illustrative 
of the more difficult passages in his plays. 

It was observed of Mr. Warton, on publishing his edition of 
Milton’s poems—“ Should the poet mect his critic in the shades, 
he will no doubt acknowledge his obligations to him ; for Milton's 
ghost.”’ &c. 
encomiunr that has been bestowed on my labours by the aforesaid 
But there are 


certain qualities, which like to truth and virtue, can draw forth 


This is handsomely said, but much surpassed by the 
Quarterly, though not generally liberal, critic. 


praises from the seemingly unconscious, or unwilling breast.—He 
says—‘‘ If the dead could be supposed to take any interest in the 
integrity of their literary reputation, with what complacency 
might we not imagine our great poet to contemplate the labours 
of the present writer.” This, I repeat, is highly flattering, and 
entitled to my particular thanks. If, however, the Reviewer 
should endeavour to escape from those thanks by saying, that his 
wit was clouded at the time of penning this compliment, by rea« 
son that he had just been regaling on beef and beer,* his retrac- 


tion will probably be admitted by many ;—but as the said critic 


occasionally mingles with men whose virtues and talents are by, 


Heratps made known,—it might the rather be supposed that he 
had been eating /otus and drinking falorn. Be this, however, as 
it may, my acknowledgments are unquestionably due to him, for 
the effect is tome the same. Ingratitude is an odious vice. 
I am, sir, 
With much consideration &c, 
_Anprew BECKET. 
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© $6] am agreat eater of beef, and 1 believe thatdoes harm to my wit.” 
Sin A. AGUECHERK.. 
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THE LEGTIMATE DRAMA. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, | : 
Ihave long observed with regret that our standard drama, 
though some of Shakspeare’s plays may be excepted, has been lie . 
terally laid upon the shelf, while the stage is supplied with abili- 
ties well-calculated for the revival of many neglected productions: 
Opportunities for selection might surely be found among the 


works of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Ford,. 
Shirley, Sir W. Davenant, Dryden, Shadwell, Mrs. Behn, Steele, 


es | Congreve, and the later dramatists, as Murphy, Kelly, Lee, Lille, 
> Home, Jephson, &c. which would do honour to our Theatrical es+ 


tablishments, by evincing a spirit, taste and research, in which 


| they are Nor conducted. A prevailing disposition exists to criti- 
| cise the performers rather than their performance, and'has ren 
_ dered it less fashionable to attend the representation of “ Richard: 


the Third,” ‘* Macbeth,” or “ Othello,” than to witness the pers 
sonal exertions of Mr. Kean, whose, peculiar mode of identifying: 
these characters, corresponds with them all. ‘This error may per- 
haps. be imputed to that want of variety on the London boards, 
in which so many of the provincial’ stages are particularly: fers 
tile, yet nothing, L-believe, can be more injudicious than to. per- 
severe in this ignorant system. During the whole of ‘last season, 
at Covent-garden, few things were acted in alternation with the. 
efforts of Miss O'Neill, but ‘‘ Guy Mannering,” and the ‘* Slave,” 
which filled. up a chasm, as it were, in the histrionie world,- 
when that captivating actress was unable to. perform, as if no 
pleasing change.could be procured from the favourite exhibitions 
of the old Theatre, in which a variety of comedies by Cumbers 
land, Colman, Morton, &c. were found highly conducive. to pubs. 
lic amusement. I should still, however, prefer the total expul+. 
sion of these moral and vivacious plays, to that, curtailment and 
alteration inflicted not long since upon the ‘* Humourous Lieu- 
tenant,” which was compressed from five acts into three, and 
transformed to an opera, by the addition of extraneous charactefé 
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entirely at variance with the plan upon which it was built. ‘‘ The 
Beggar's Opera” is another specimen of this barbarous outrage, 
which has actually disfigured its most striking and highly finished 
features. ‘‘ The Jew,” a play of admirable precept, and elegant 
diction, has been tampered with in a similar way, and the me- 
Jancholy list may be too largely increased by a mere mention of 
the ‘‘ Trip to Scarborough,” the ‘* London Hermit,” and the 
“* Castle of Andalusia,” all of which have been unmercifully re- 
duced to the dimensions of a farce. The ‘‘ Beggar's Bush,” you 
may remember, was so mutilated, that it was hardly possible to 
ascertain from what stock it proceeded, such were the great, un- 
authorised, and improvident changes that occurred in the lan- 
guage and manners of the scene. Such a composition as this 
should either be acted upon a careful, sparing revision, or wholly 
Jaid aside, from the impossibility of amalgamating the ancient 
measure of its verse with the niceties of a modern idiom, which 
more frequently obscure than elucidate the design of the author. 
My allusion is here strictly levelled at Theatrical editors, without the 
slightest reference to those commentators, whose laudable la- 
bours have so nobly contributed to the general store of dramatic 
literature. 

I cannot quit this subject without noticing the neglect of those 
stock farces by Fielding, Garrick, Foote, Murphy, O'Keeffe, and 
Hoare, which would at any time be found a source of genuine 
entertainment, superior to that medley composition called melo- 
drame, which only offers a confused mass of words without bril- 
liance or solidity, devoted to a subject devoid of clearness or de- 
sign. The recent restoration of the ‘‘ Cobbler of Preston,” which 
borrows its outline at least from the pages of Shakspeare, is a 
pleasant proof that entertainment was sometimes the successful ' 
object of our predecessors’ exertions, and I trust that the warm 
reception of this dramatic exile, will stimulate the recal of much 
neglected talent and vivacity. 

TOUCHSTONE. 
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THE ROYAL CIRCUS, 


From that principle of attachment to the fair interests of Thea- 
trical property, by which the “ Inquisitor” has generally endea- 
voured to distinguish its strictures, we have read an attack upon 
the moral integrity of this establishment, which at once aroused 
our indignation and surprise from the audacious falsehood of the 
basis it assumed for the most puritanical severity. We were kindly 
invited by a correspondent to some immediate consideration of 
this illiberal statement, and promised, we believe, in our last 
number, that its malignant and unfounded aspersions should not 
escape without a proper reply. ‘That promise we now proceed to 
fulfil, and hope to convince the libellers of genius, in whatever 
language their Gothic barbarities may be couched, that common 
sense has yet a champion of sufficient vigour to resist and correct 
their malicious imputations. 

It appears by a passage in the Police Report, as incorporated 
with the ‘* Observer” of Sunday September 21, that a Mr. Joseph 
Meymott, who is represented as Churchwarden of St. George's 
parish, Southwark, was examined, touching the great number 
of disorderly houses in that district over which he presided, and 
returned an answer in the following terms :— 


I attribute it partly to its proximity to the city of London, being within a 
quarter of a mile of the three bridges; the egress and regress being so easy, 
that the women who parade the streets of the city and of Wesminster, live on 
that side of the water. I attribute it likewise to the CIRCUS THEATRE 
and to ASTLEY’S ; also, it being well known that all Theatres are places of 
rendezvous for women of that description; and also to the circumstance of 
there being a great number of small houses lately built in that parish, which 
are particularly suited for such occupants. 


We are hardly bound to draw a logical deduction from stupi- 
dity so glaring as that which the sanctified Mr. Meymott has con- 
veyed in this reply ; for, although he refers the encouragement of 
prostitutes to the streets of London, and admits that many small 
spon have been exclusively built in the parish of St. George, 

“ particularly suited for such occupants,” yet he chuses, in the 
very teeth of his conviction, to saddle the Royal Circus witha 
charge of fostering the prvuicians race he is so piously determined 
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“— 


to extirpate, and ignorantly forgets that no Theatre could become 


a ‘* place of rendezvous,” till they were previously provided with | 
, y 


places of resort and retreat, against which Mr. Meymott has cer- 
tain means of guarding, whenever he chuses to propose the sup- 
pression of those ‘ small houses” in which these unhappy women 
are permitted to pursue their dissolute intentions. This zealous 


Churchwarden, we suppose, is sufficiently versed in the language 


of St. Matthew to remember that, ‘‘ Wheresoever the carcase is, 
there will the eagles be gathered together :"—a playhouse, as the 
focus of amusement and society, must lie peculiarly open to the 
visits of impure women, just in a lesser degree, as they parade at 
a race-ground, an exhibition, or a religious conventicle. But to 
insist that vermin are generated wherever they settle, would per- 
haps be a hard assertion upon Mr. Meymott himself, if he had oc- 
casion to brush any unfashionable insect from his coat-sleeve, af- 
ter an occasional exchange of words with some sturdy mendicant. 
We would not even drive him to such a dilemma, but that he has 
strengthened these unfair allegations by virulence of a more 
decided anil contemptible nature. | 

Some sapient meinber of the committee from which this report 
has emanated, proposed the annexed question to Mr. Meymott, 
who returned the following congenial answer : 


Question.—Has it not, from your situation as seniur churchwarden of the 
parish, come within your own knowledge, that the ROYAL CIRCUS in St. 
Geerge’s Fields IS ONE OF THE GREATEST NUISANCES IN THE ME- 
TROPOLIS. 

4nswer.—Beyond all question, I believe it is far worse than any’ other 
Theatre in point of company ; so that there can be no question of it; the 
people who associate there are of the worst description. . 


We are sorry that no clue has been furnished to the name of this 
questioner, whose urbanity must have been strangely neglected, 
when he could consent to denominate a place of public resort, by 
s0 harsh and untunable a name. We will relinquish our indig- 
nation, however, upon this point, and recur to the sentence pro- 
nounced by this modern Dogberry against an establishment, 
which we have long felt entitled to consider as a growing ornament 
& the metropolis, and an object of peculiar attention to the lovers 
of dramatic amusement. It is now about two years since Mr. 
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Thomas Dibdin assumed the direction of this Theatre, which had 
been gradually reduced to a very low ebb in the scale of ex- 
cellence and respectability. The splendid arrangements of Mr. 
Elliston, who, for seven years, had struggled hard to maintain it 
in splendour and superiority, were frustrated by the brief adminis- 
tration of some plodding mechanics who, like Gay's ‘‘Bear in the 
Boat,” embarked upon a sea of troubles, and finally wrecked the 
vessel they so palpably misconducted, upon the shoals and quick- 
sands of poverty, neglect and disgrace. But during the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Dibdin, we believe it may be safely asked, upon 
what stage has literary genius, in a dramatic form, been so kindly 
noticed, as at the Royal Circus, which some ‘‘ Daniel come to 
- Judgment” has tastefully designated as ong OF THE GREATEST 
NUISANCES IN’ THE METROPOLIS? pie 

In addition to the levelling sentence which this “ generous 
churchwarden” has pronounced against the ordinary visitors of 
the Royal Circus, we are subsequently furnished with the follow- 
ing rare instance of discriminating suavity! 


Question.—From your observation of the state of the streets, and the com- 
pany that resort tothe Royal Circus, do you conceive that it is a place nt 
has a great tendency to corrupt the public morals. 

Answer.—No doubt but it is. 

Question.—it is principally resorted to, is it not, by young persons ?— 

Answer.—1 should say, by thieves and prostitutes. 


In reply to the chief points of Mr. Meymott’s assertion, we in- 
dignantly denounce them as at variance with truth and observation, 
and penned either in a spirit of absolute ignorance, or perverse — 
hostility. Among ‘ the persons who associated there’? we have 
the pleasure to recognize many of distinguished rank, and mere 
of established respectability; no anti-chamber; shrubbery, or . 
saloon has been erected for the assemblage of improper persons, 
and to insinuate that the Royal Circus is ‘* principally resorted 
to by thieves and prostitutes,” can only exhibit such motives as 
we must shrink from ascribing. Of all the cants in this canting 
world, according to Sterne, the cant of criticism is most obnoxious, 


but to us nothing can assume a more disgusting form than, the 
cant of morality. 


Vou. XJ.—No. 63. 2M 
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THE DRAMATIC LIFE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M. 
INTERSPERSED WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS OF THE IRISH STAGE, 
AND 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MANY DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS, 





‘© Doth not the excellency which is in thes go _~ ? They die even without 
wisdom.”’—Job, iv. 21. 


(Continued from page 42) 
— 
CHAP XI. 


Messrs. Victor ahd Sowdon engage the Theatre.—Mr. Sheridan’s arrival in 
Lendon.—Appearance at Covent Garden.—Return to Dublin.— Mr. Lee.--Mr. 


King.— Apology demanded—promised—made.— Reported opposition.—Treaty 
with Mr. Barry.—Douglas.—Mr. Sheridan's gold medal.—Dr. Johnson's 
tlliberality—insult—envy—probable falsehood.—Mr., Sheridan's disinterested 
_behaviour.— Mr. Foote.—His arrival and suocess. 


On the first of June, 1754, Messrs. Victor and Sowdon agreed 
with Mr. Sheridan for the possession of his Theatres, by advancing 
two thousand pounds, which his necessities required, upona mort- ° 
gage of the wardrobe, and by acceding toa payment of five pounds 
on every acting night, for two successive years. Mr. Sheridan | 
having exhausted the summer months in the country, composing 
a work upon education and an &chdemical project, embarked. for 
England in September, proposing to undertake a London engage- 
ment, and determitted to make choice of the Theatre in which Mrs. 
‘Woffington should be engaged.* Upon his arrival in the metro- 
polis, Mr. Sheridan found, unless he concerted terms with Mr. 
Rich, that Mr. Barry would be immediately retained at Covent- 
garden ; to thwart which arrangement, and necessitate his return 
to Dublin, where iothing else, in Mr. Sheridan’s conviction, could 


* “ Ashe will then have an dpportanity of reviving the Ulysses, tlie Phe- 
dra,and Brooke’s Esser, on shares; they would be new in London, and in 
which they are both of mutual advantage to each other. "—VICTOR to the Duke 
of Doxser. 
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save the drama from its lowest ebb, he entered too hastily into an 
engagement with Mr. Rich, for a share of the profits resulting 
from those nights upon which he might perform, without a proper 
— consideration of circumstances, or an adequate security against 
disappointment. He made hig first appearance on October the 
24th, as Hamlet, and sustained many capital characters in succes- 
sion, among which he supported Coriolanus, having compounded 
a play, under that name, from Shakspeare’s original drama and 
Thomson’s amendment, in which the ovation now exhibited was 
first introduced. * Mr. Sheridan's pecuniary views were not satis- 
factorily fulfilled; and although he performed a variety of parts 
with distinguished reputation, at the end: of the season, he de- 
clined a renewal of his contract. He then deyoted unbroken at- 
tention to the improvement of a liberal and extensive system of 
education : and appears to have passed the ensuing winter with- 
out any Theatrical employment, till the rancour of party had 
abated and the inhabitants of Dublin, emerging from their poli- 
tical frenzy, began to commiserate the sufferings of Mr. Sheridan, 
and lament his absence. This favourable change of sentiment was 
quickly conveyed to England, and having assumed the ‘‘ quest- 
ionable shape’’ of invitation, Mr. Sheridan obeyed its welcome 
precepts, and prepared to remount the throne he had so rudely 
been compelled to abdicate. By the assistance of a London con- 
nection, he was enabled to discharge Mr. Sowdon’s moiety of the 
mortgage, which had been advertised for disposal, although its 
possessor consented to some risk in the profits with Mr. Sheri- 
dan, + who reached Dublin about the latter end of April; and 
having reduced Mr. Victor to his ancient duties of treasurer and 


* This term, we believe, was misapplied, as the ovation strictly meant, a 
triumph for victory without bloodshed. 

t —— “Mr. Sowdon is in health, but dissatisfied ; and has advertised the 
sale of his.share of the mortgage this month past : the Lord above knows his 
true reason for doing this—I neither know, nor care. 1 suppose he apprehends 
that, if Mr. Sheridan can be fortunate enough to raise one thousand, it will 
“Pay ane of us off, and that will he him. Mr. Sheridan has many friends here 
pecs would assist his restoration.” —Vicror’s Correspondence, February, 
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deputy-manager, he commenced the re-establishment of his Thea- 








trical affairs, with splendour and alacrity. 
His principal engagement was concluded with Mr. Lee, the ce- 


lebrated Jago, * whose talents, unfortunately, were not commen-— 


surate with his reputation ; he fulfilled, however, an important 
line of characters throughout the season, which commenced on 
October the 18th, 1756, with the ‘* Busy Body,”’ in which Mar- 


plot was sustained by Mr. King. The entertainments were pur-. 


sued without interruption, till the opening of the second act, 
when a few voices from the pit called out ‘‘ Sheridan!’ and 
“‘ apology !"’ a cry which was seconded, although feebly, from the 
galleries. Mr. Dexter, who performed Sir George Airy, and was 
remarkable for the modesty of his behaviour, retired in confusion 
to consult Mr. Victor, by whom he was commissioned to assure 
the audience that Mr. Sheridan was confined to his apartment 
With a severe cold, but would, doubtless, render any satisfaction 
upon his recovery. This declaration did not content the rioters, 
who, having mustered courage to make an effort, had collected 
numbers to support an uproar. They insisted upon a message 
being sent to his house, which was then contiguous to the Theatre, 
demanding a positive promise of the submission which Mr. Dex- 
ter had suggested. These instructions were complied with, and 
the manager seemed greatly disturbed by their announcement.— 
He was abruptly assured that the progress of the play had been 
impeded, and would meet with continued opposition, till he as- 
sented to this proposal, upon which, indeed, he should hardly 
exercise a choice, as his best friends were persuaded that he ought 
to assent. He then directed Mr. Dexter to state that, when reco- 
vered, he would pronounce the requisite apology, which should 
be duly intimated in the bills and advertisements. Mr. Dexter 
acquitted himself of this charge, and his declaration was received 
with universal applause. 

That the manager’s bosom was torn and divided upon this oc- 


® “ He also engaged Mr. Lee upon character, having never seen his per- 
formance, at the large salary of four hundred pounds ; the town well knows 
how much he was disappointed in him,””—Snzripan’s Appeal, §c, 
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A 
inet by the consciousness of rectitude, and the | necessity of 
acquiescence, will be readily admitted ; nor can his situation fail 
to excite those sympathies of which humanity, in its best feelings, 
is susceptible. He knew, however, that contention was hopeless, 
and ruin inevitable, if he struggled against the severity of his fate, 
and accordingly prepared to meet it with becoming fortitude. Too 
much affected to deliver his excuses on a night of exertion, he 
announced it before ‘‘ The Suspicious Husband,”’ on October the 
25th. ‘The Theatre was crowded to view this afflicting degrada-. 
tion, and witness the humility of a man whose virtues demanded 
the proudest exaltation. He was doomed to approach his conque- 
rors, like St. Pierre from the gates of Calais, when the noblest 
efforts of unsuccessful liberty against towering despotism, had 
consigned her champions to slavery and the halter. If the city of 
Dublin had not been accursed in its baseness and brutality, the 
hand of generous interposition would have dragged the ringlead- 
ers of tumult from their intrenchments, and dismissed Mr She- 
ridan with tears and acclamations, before a syllable of regret could 
have trembled from his lips. But, alas, when the curtain drew 
up, he advanced to the foot of the stage, with a written paper in 
his hand, fearful lest the confusion of such a moment should ob- 
literate the traces of memory. When this speech, which was diffi- 
dent, concise, and expressive, had concluded, it was marked by 
many appeals of the loudest applause, which, continuing as he 
retired, drew him forward again, and induced him to deliver these 
words :—‘* Your goodness, at this important crisis, has so deeply 
affected me, that I want powers to express myself 3 my future actions 
shall show my gratitude.” 

A few nights after, Mr. Sheridan appeared in the character of 
Hamlet, and was received, by a brilliant audience, with that 
warmth of applause which the sense of his injuries had inspired. 
His attraction was subsequently evinced as Richard, Tamerlane, 
Shore, Horatio, &c ; he engaged some Italian dancers, from the 
London Opera, at an extravagant cost; and revived the ‘* Tem- 
pest,” “ Coriolanus,” and ‘« Barbarossa,” 

In the month of March, a report began to be accredited, that 
the agents of Mr. Barry were on the point of consenting to an © 
agreement with the proprietors of the old music-hall in Crow- : 
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street, to purchase that property, and erect a new Theatre upon its 
foundations. At the first certainty of his return to Dublin, Mr. | 
Sheridan, while in London, had waited on Mr. Barry, accompa. 
nied by acommon friend to both; and endeavoured to engage 
him, by every expedient, for the ensuing season, assuring him, at 
the same time, that his intentions in Ireland did not extend beyond 
a re-establishment of the drama; and that as a year or two would 
terminate his Theatrical career, that Mr. Barry's situation might 
then be made as eligible as he could desire. Mr. Barry at once 
candidly avowed his dislike to the proposal, and mentioned a de- 
sign entertained by his friends, of completing the plan to which 
we have alluded. Mr. Sheridan then urged him to engage ata 
stipulated salary, or to accept a share in the profits, with a con- 
tingent offer of his Theatres, if he then wished to purchase them. 
Before they parted, Mr. Barry raised an expectation of his acquies- 
cence in one of these proposals, and promised to call on Mr. She- 
ridan, with the result of his deliberations. -However, he neither 
fulfilled his appointment, or corresponded upon the subject after- 
wards, ¢ 

Mr. Sheridan, willing to prevent the fatal consequences his sa- 
gacity foresaw from the prosecution of this rash enterprize, dis-— 
patched Mr. Victor to London, in April, with instructions to 
divert Mr. Barry from his mistaken course. He was authorised to 
repeat the proposals already enumerated, and Mr. Barry admitted 
their fairness, but alledged his inability to receive them, from the 
existence of prior arrangements. + About this period Mr. John 
Home's { tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas’’ had made its appearance, and 











* Vide ‘* An Humble Appeal,’’? &c. Dublin, 1758, page 37. 

+ ‘* However this answer might do with respect to the proposal carried over 
by Mr. Victor, yet it can have uo weight with respect to the same proposal 
made by Mr. Sheridan in person to Mr. Barry the year before, in presence of 
a gentleman, as above-recited ; nor can it justify his entering into such an un- 
provoked opposition, after such fair and friendly offers made on Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s part. Had Mr. Sheridan shut the Theatre against him, and refused him 
entrance into it on any terms, he and his friends might have had some reason 
to clamour, to cry out against a monopoly, and to use their endeavours to erect 
another Theatre for him; but when there was one already open to him upon 
his own terms, to which he was earnestly invited; when it was clearly the in- 
térest of the town that they should be together, in order to increase their en- 
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was attended by circumstances of peculiar notoriety. Mr. Sheri- 
dan received a printed copy of it from London, which having, 
according to custom, previously read to his company, he cast for 
representation, and apprized the performers, that it was his inten- 
tion to give the author his third nights, as if the play had been © 
originally produced at his own Theatre ; an unprecedented act of 
liberality, and one which, it was thought, would be extremely pro- 
fitable to the writer. The first night, as the play had received the © 
sanction of a British audience, the house was crowded ; and the 
second night kept pace with the first. The printers; meantime, 
were not idle; it issued from the Irish press, and unfortunately for 
the author, as a dissenting clergyman, with an anathema against 
him annexed. Things instantly took a new turn; the play was 
reprobated, and considered as a profanation of the clerical cha- 
racter ; a faction was raised against it, and the third night, upon 
which an overflow had been anticipated, fell far short of the ex- 
penses.* The manager fell thus into an awkward predicament ; 








tertainment, (as surely all will allow that Mr. Barry and Mr. Sheridan per- 
forming in the same play, might probably afford more satisfaction to an 
audience than either could do separately,) some good reason ought to be as- 
signed to the public for this wanton attempt, which in the end may destroy 
their diversion, create much ill-blood, keep alive old party feuds, excite new 
ones, and prove a continual fountain of discord. Nor can Mr. Sheridan help 
thinking, that after having laboured so many years in his native country, to 
render the stage prosperous, whilst Mr. Barry chose a foreign service, after 
having met with a blow that destroyed all his hopes, when he was struggling 
with immense difficulties tu recover what he had lost; he cannot help think- 
ing that common humanity should rather have induced Mr. Barry to stretch 
out a sought-for hand to raise him up, than to join with his enemies to trample 
a fallen man under foot. Mr. Barry knows well, that Mr. Sheridan did not 
deserve this at his hands.” — Appeal, page 45. . | : 


* This failure must have been assisted by the incompetency of the cast, 
which stood thus: 


Young Norval............Mr. Sheridan, . 
whom nature had by no means qualified to personate that blooming hero ; 
Lord Randoiph....Mr. Dexter. Glenalvon.... Mr. Stayley. 
Old Norval...... Mr. Lee. 
Lady Randolph... .. Mrs. Kennedy, Anna.... Miss Grace Phillips. 


Mrs. Kennedy was a comic actress of some ability, but her pretensions to the 
buskin were even beneath disgust, | 
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he was the cause of raising expectations, at least innocently, that 
could not net be answered, and stood committed to the actors 
and his friends for a promise, which unforeseen accidents had to- 
tally defeated. An unfeeling mind might have let the transaction 
rest there, but in such a mind it had not originated. Something 
was, unavoidably, to be done, and Mr. Sheridan communicated 
his difficulties to the late Mr. Samuel Whyte, a cousin-german 
of his amiable lady. It was then at first suggested to write a 
friendly letter to the Rev. Author, and accompany it with a hand- 
some piece of plate. To this Mr. Whyte objected, considerately 
reflecting that as Mr. Home was not a family man, it might.rua 
him to expense in displaying it, and hinted that a gold medal, as 
a thing which could be conveniently carried about, would accom- 
plish his honorary purpose. It was accordingly executed, to the 
intrinsic value of about twenty guineas, bearing on one side an 
engraved laurel wreath, and, on the reverse, as nearly as Mr. 
Whyte could remember, the following inscription :— 


‘¢ Thomas Sheridan, Manager of the Theatre Royal, Smock- 
alley, Dublin, presents this small token of his gratitude to the 
author of ‘* Douglas,” for having enriched the stage with a perfect 
tragedy.* | 


This tribute was merely regarded as a sort of compensation for 
the pecuniary disappointment, resulting from hopes that Mr. 
Sheridan had encouraged, and though detailed in the newspapers 
with much avidity, was no proof of ostentation on the part of 
the manager. Dr. Johnson, however, affected to dislike the tra- 
gedy of ‘‘ Douglas,” according to Boswell, partly from national! 
prejudice, we may suppose, being written by a Scotchman, and 
partly from that jealous appropriation of critical dogma, which 
Sheridan’s reported offering had invaded. Wisdom at its height 
acquires a license for folly, and Johnson, in this instance, resem- 
bled Arezzo, the Italian lawyer, who sported with reputation to 





* <¢ But even this also, he was near being deprived of; for on the road, a 
few miles from London, I was stopped by highwaymen, and preserved this 
well-meant offering, by the sacrifice of my purse, at the imminent peril of 
my life.” HW hyte’s *« Miscellanea Nova.” 
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prove its et. Be that as it may, we gather from his own 
mouth that his friend Sheridan was treated in public with wanton 
insolence, hecause he had assumed the high prerogative of lite- 
rary discriminationt. The advocates of Mr. Sheridan have con- 
tended for the improbability of this gasconade, and adduced his spi- 
rited behaviour in the well-known affair of Kelly's riot, as related 
at page 409, vol. 10, in refutation of Dr. Johnson's veracity, whom, 
in plain language, they com}; pliment with the constitution of his 
tale. Mr. Sheridan was clearly not pacific in cases of insult, and, 
by adopting the language of Hamlet, his fav ourite character, 


he might have addressed the arrogant censor in these words ; 
«© Though I am not splenetive nor rash, yet have I in me some- 
thing dangerous, which let thy wisdom fear.’ Perhaps Mr. 
Sheridan hesitated at the propricty of taxing Dr. Johnson’s opi- 
nion of Home's play, admitting that such a declaration was ad- 
mitted, with personal insult, and acted under a sense of delicacy 
which his unpolished opponent was never convicted of feeling. 





+ This civilian, in the 15th century, purloined several pieces of meat from 
a butcher’s stall, for which two of his scholars, whose characters were doubt- 
ful, underwent an accusation, and were strictly imprisoned. D’‘Arezzo in vain 
accused himself, as his motives were imputed to tenderness for the identical 
culprits, who, when the affair was adjusted were set at liberty. D’ Arezzo 
now brought indubitable proofs of his guilt, and on being questioned how he 
could commit so derogatory an action, and of which no suspicion could arise, 
replied, that he did it to set the advantages of unsullied reputation in their 
strongest light. 





t ‘* JonNsON. Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of the tragedy of 
‘* Douglas,” and presented its author with a gold medal. Some years ago, at 
a coffee-house in Oxford, I called to him, ‘* Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how 
came you to give a gold medal to Home for writing that foolish play 2”? This, 
you see, was wanton and insolent, but | meant to be wanton and insolent. 
A medal has no value but as a stamp of merit. And was Sheridan to assume 
to himself the right of giving that stamp? If Sheridan was magnificent 
enough, however, to bestow a gold medal as an honorary reward of dramatie 
excellence, he should have requested one of the universities to choose the 
person on whom it should be conferred. Sheridan had no right to give a “ay 


of merit: it was counterfeiting Apollo’s coin.” Bosweli’s ** Life of Johnson ;' “ 
Vol. 2. 


Vor. XI.—No. 63. 


Qn 
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Assuredly, however, the one had no more right to term this po- 
pular tragedy, a “‘ foolish play,” in haughty defiance of public 
Opinion, than Mr. Sheridan was entitled to echo that public voice, 
in transmitting a token of his private gratitude. 

Mr. Sheridan having expended a thousand pounds in decora- . 
tions and repairs, determined, at the certain sacrifice of much % 
emolument, to abolish the upper gallery, which had been ren- ; 4 
dered an unceasing source of disturbance, and convert it into 
boxes, at the price of half-a-crown for each admission. This an- 





wate lees 


swered the end proposed, but proved highly detrimental to his 


es 


interest, for novelty and caprice drew such an influx of fashion 
to these receptacles, that the lower boxes were deserted, and the 
pit thinned to a serious degree. The loss accruing to the mana- 
ger by this arrangement was heavily felt, but as the reformation 
of abuse formed his first duty, he thought such a point could not 
be purchased at too dear a rate. Peace and order were immedi- 
ately restored, and the Theatre became at once a place of quiet 
behaviour, and regular entertainment. } . 7 

To counteract some minor disappointments, Mr. Foote arrived 
in April 1757, to assist the manager at the approaching close of 
his season. He opened with Sir Charles Buck, in his own comedy 
of the ‘‘ Englishman from Paris,’’ and his auxiliary endeavours 
were crowned, through many diversified characters, with recipro- 
cal advantage. 
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(To be continued) 











E. N. B. 
LITERARY COINCIDENCE. r | 
iA To the ; Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. . 
a Sir, 

, You were last month kind enough to insert a few observations | 
| ie of mine upon several instances of imitation which occur in the & 
|: ; dramas of Otway, and with your permission I will now proceed 4 
nh to point out one or two which may be found in those of Congreve. eq : 
ian | It must, however, be admitted that these are very rare, and that a? 
} i Congreve has borrowed as little from the ideas of other men as ms 


i almost any writer in our language. In his “* Mourning Bride,” 
Wt Act 2, are the following lines: 
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Garcia too . 
Will fly my pale deformity with foathing. 

My soul, enlarg’d from its vile bounds, will mount : 
And range the starry orbs and milky ways 

Of that refulgent world, where! shall swim 

In liquid light, and float on seas of bliss 


Peay er ae = 


To my Alphonso’s soul. 

| These are plainly.an imitation of the annexed passage from the 
a ‘«« Fate of Capua.” | 

4 | 

Bs Then freed from this vile clay, my soul will soar 

% Into the realms of peace and endless joy, 
ay When I shall float, in endless seas of bliss, 

: To lov’d Ismena’s bosom. 
-_ Gildon, in his continuation of Langbaine, notices a remarkable 


coincidence which occurs between a passage in the ‘* Mourning 
Bride,” and Settle’s ‘‘ Fatal Love,” so striking indeed that it is im- 
possible to doubt that Congreve must have had Settle’s lines in his 
memory at the time of writing this tragedy. The following are’ . 
the passages in question : 

Tis vain to say what cause I have to hate him, 

Yet e’en when vengeance at its utmost height 

Swells in my soul, and fills me witb its fires, 

Too oft, alas! I feel I love him still. 

MOouRNING BRIDE. 





Well he deserves my hate, my deadly hate, 
And deeply shall he rue a woman’s vengeance ; 
Spite of the foolish weakness which at times 
Steals to my heart to plead for his forgiveness, 


- And half persuades me to forego my purpose, 
Fata. Love. 


CIVIS. 











‘‘ SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.; 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 





Sir, 





_ Among the many criticisms upon this excellent play, a charge 
has just been advanced in the “‘ Times” newspaper of a want of 
eriginality in its composition and characters. For the credit of 
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Mr. Hazlitt, to whom the Theatrical Review in this journal has 





recently been ascribed, he seems to have relinquished its superin- 

tendence, if we may judge by a radical change in the flimsy style 

he has so tastelessly adopted. This style may carry a pretty com- 

pliment to his early patron, Mr, Leigh Hunt, upon whose puerility : 
it is closely modelled, but the good sense of his readers should h 
induce Mr. Hazlitt to reduce these peculiarities within the bounds 3 
of common grammar. To return, however, to this accusation, a 
the criticin the ‘‘ Times,” has taxed Goldsmith with imitation in 4 
borrowing his Miss Hardcastle fyom the Letitia Hardy of Mrs. ie 
Cowley. Whata pity this discriminating writer did not recollect 5 
that Goldsmith was dead and buried six years before the “ Belle’s 4 
Stratagem” was produced, in 1780!!! To expatiate upon such a 





miserable ignorance would be an insult to your pages, and I can 
only leave the error to such a detection as this hasty exposure may 
be calculated to afford. 

CRITICUS, 





« THE ORPHAN.” 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

The following anecdote has appeared in the daily papers, and I 
beg permission to transcribe it for the sake of a refutation : 

‘Epitaph, much defaced on a tomb-stone in Willesborough 
Church-yard, near Ashford, in Kent, copicd September 20, 1764. 

Here lieth entomb’d the body of William Master, the second son of Michael 








Master, Esq. He living a bachelor’s life, he came to an untimely Abel’s death, 


at the age of 26 years * * in his carriage—honest of his word, well respected 





and beloved of all—Elizabeth, the daughter of John Hall, the mother and 
mourner for so great and incomparable a loss of so dear a sun * * * * * * # 
all memory she hath erected this monument with expectation of meeting in 
the resurrection of souls—Anno Domini, 1634. 


‘«The preceding epitaph relates to the unfortunate death of a 
young man who was killed by his brother in a fit of jealousy on 
account of an orphan young woman, who was protected by their 
father, and lived in his, house. | 

‘*Mr. Otway, happening to be ona visit in the neighbourhood, 
soon after the unfortunate affair took place, learned the particu- 
Jars, and made them the ground-work of the story of his admira- 
ble tragedy of the “* Orphan.” 
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: Now, sir, as Otway was not born tll,1651, it is morally impos- 
sible that he could have seen this famous inscription as soon after 
its subject occurred as the relaters would suppose, nor was the 

_ © Orphan” produced till six and’ forty years after the date assigned 
to the previous transaction. Besides, according to the commonest 
¢ compilations, the ‘* Orphan” is derived from the history of Bran- 
“ don in a novel called ‘‘ English Adventures,”” and thus ends the 
ignorance and absurdity of this pompous illustration. 

: CRITICUS. 
sit ° 

it MR. KEAN. 

a A few weeks ago, on his way to Liverpool, this distinguished 


actor performed one night at the Buxton Theatre; where the 
__ prices had been raised, an overflow took place, and Mr. Kean was 
to be remunerated with a clear half of the receipts. It so hap- 
pened, that the honest manager, with whom fortune dealt hardly, 
had a large family, which circumstance no sooner reached the 
ears of Mr. Kean than it made a suitable impression. Accordingly 
next morning, when the Thespian conductor tendered the cash, 
“3 as by agreement, “ I'll have none of it,” said Kean, “ for you 
have nine children, and I have only one.’ We are not aware that 
so superlative an instance of generosity can require the slightest 





illustration, but we must be permitted to contrast it with an 
anecdote related of a celebrated actress, high in public estimation, 
who once consented to perform in the Glasgow Theatre for the 
| benefit of Mr. Putnam, a performer of great respectability, for 
os which she was to receive her usual moderate demand of one hun- 
dred pounds. Unfortunately, this act of condescending kindness — 
did not procure the success Mr. Putnam had been led to antici- 
' pate, as the receipts of the house amounted but to seventy 
“= pounds, This was transferred to our heroine, but not satisfying. 
| her rapacity, she insisted on her “ bond,” and the unfortunate 
Le actor, without ability to complete his miserable bargain, was 
4 _ under the necessity of applying to the manager, who, possessing 
“= more of the ‘ milk of human kindness” than this favoured 
= daughter of Melpomene, genérously made up the deficiency, which 
<= she received without hesitation or repugnance. 
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** Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea 
judicium dirigatur. 
QUINTILIAN, 


Macbeth, and King Richard the Third: an Essay, in answer to Remarks on 
some of the Characters of Shakspeare. By J.P. Kembie. 8vo. pp 171, 83s. 
6d. Murray. ; 


We are aware of no Theatrical object invested with truer liter- 


ary importance than a publication from the pen of Mr. Kemble, 


It cammands the best energies of curiosity, and may almost be 
said to soften the dangers of attention: hope fluttered her wing 
at the announcement of his work, and kindness, like the filial 
stork, already shakes her pinion, to maintain that flight which a 
parent feeling has attempted. ; 

The departure of Mr. Kemble, from the minor drama of life, 
has been conveyed like the fading brightness of the setting sun, 
which, 


’ 


With yellow radiance lighten’d all the vale. 


We have crowded to the mountain-heights of approbation in eager 
witness of his parting glories, aud the last glimpse of its beam, 
drooping and decayed, is seized with an avidity beyond the earliest 
transport excited by their matin splendour. Such is the trans 
cendent recompense of genius, and such are the established ema- 
nations of gratitude, that the Persian who bows before the orb 
of his adoration in ascending lustre, turns to the shadows of its 
retreat, with an offering of pure and unremijtted prayer. 

To employ the words of Mr. Kemble, this essay does not proféss 
to offer any observations on the conduct of the tragedy of «¢ Mac- 
beth,” but concerns itself strictly with the specific character and 
sentiments of its hero. A Mr. Whately, some years since, pro- 
duced a small volume of ‘‘ Remarks on some of the Characters of 
Shakspeare,” in which he endeavoured to draw a distinction be- 
tween the “ intrepidity” of Richard, and the ‘ resolution” of 
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Macbeth, by imputing the latter quality rather to exertion than 
nature, a principle which Mr. Kemble, in a local pamphlet, en- 
deavoured to refute, as at variance with the great moral purpose of 
the drama, by degrading a personage whose original excellence, 
he presumes, can only afford a valuable aim to this magnificent 
production. | | 

This attempt to controvert the assertions of Mr. Whately has 
been classed by Mr. Kemble under three heads; namely, an ex- 
hibition of the character of Macbeth as it stands in its simplicity, 
before any change is wrought in it by the ‘‘ supernatural solicit- 
' .ing” of the weird sisters ; next, an examination into his conduct 
* towards Banquo and Macduff; and, lastly, a review of his general 
ae. deportment, particularly as opposed to that of Richard in Mr. 
- Whately’s “Remarks.” The reader will perceive by this sum- 
S mary of Mr. Kemble’s intentions, that his work is confined toan 
abstract principle, which, and we profess the belief without aspe- 

» rity, is but slenderly connected with the poetical influence of 

“* Shakspeare, nor merits the consideration of those who cannot 
Be q carry their philosophy to a vague and unlimited extent. | 
a Upon the question of valour we shall merely transcribe the first 
4 © illustration Mr. Kemble has adduced, since it appears to establish 
Dt 
‘| 


Do oe ae 








that point beyond the necessity of contention. There is much 
evidence of familiarity with his author in this extract, and the 
t a language is such as accredits his classical education. 7 

, «9 . The appeal of judgment on the quality of the courage of 
t ~ Macbeth, does not depend, as questions of criticism often neces- 


. ' 9) sarily must, on conjecture and inference ; it addresses itself di- 
. 9% rectly to the plain meaning of every passage where Shakspeare 
b a touches on the subject. The shortness of the time allotted for the 
ts performance of a play, usually makes it impracticable to allow 

ae the principal personages space sufficient for their unfolding them- 


selves gradually before the spectator; it is, therefore, a necessary 
and beautiful artifice with dramatic writers, by an impressive des- 
cription of their heroes, to bring us in a great measure acquainted 
‘with them, before they are visibly engaged in action on the stage ; 
where without this previous delineation, their proceedings might 
often appear confused, and sometimes perhaps be unintelligible. 
We are bound, then, to look on the introductory portrait which 
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our author has drawn of Macbeth, as the true resemblance of 

him ; for the mind may not picture to itself a person of the poet’s 








arbitrary invention under any features, but those by which that — 


invention has thought fit to identify him.—Here is the portrait. 

Sergeant.* The merciless Macdonwald 

* * * a s 

* * * from the western isles 

Of kernes and gallowglasses is supplied; . 

And fortune on his damned quarrel smiling, 

Show’'d like a rebel’s whore: But all’s too weak ; 

For brave Macbeth, (well he deserves that name,) 

Disdaining fortune, with his brandish’d steel, 

Which smok’d with bloody execution, 

Like Valour’s minion, 

Carv'd out his passage, till he fac’d the slave ; 

+ And ne’er shook hands nor bade farewell to him, 

Till he unseam’d him from the nave to the chaps, 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 


Why does Shakspeare appoint Macbeth to the noble hazard of 
meeting the fierce Macdonwald in single opposition, hand to 
hand ? Why does he call him “ brave,’ and emphatically insist 
on his deserving that name? Why does he grace him with the 
title of ‘‘ Valour’s minion ;"’ and presently—styling him Bello- 
na’s bridegroom,’’—deem him worthy to be matched with the 
Goddess of War? Could the poet thus labour the description of 
his hero, and not design to impress a full idea of the loftiness of 
his intrepidity? ‘* Macbeth’s great heart pants to meet the bar- 
barous leader of the rebels: his brandished steel, reeking with 





* Inthe old editions this character is termed a Bleeding Captain. Epitor. 
+ The old copies read—** Which ne'er,” &c.—and we believe correctly, ifthe 
semicolon at the word—* slave” were displaced by acomma. Thus: 
he fac’d the slave, 
Which ne'er shook hands nor bid farewell to him, 
Till he unseam’d him, from the nave to the chaps. 





i. e. Macbeth fronted the rebel, who (anciently which) never escaped, till he 
(Macbeth) had cleft him asunder. This sense of the word—shake hands occurs 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's *‘ Island Princess ;” Act 4, se. 1: 


bid farewell to follies, . 
And shook hands with all heats of youth and pleasure, EDITOR. 
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intermediate slaughter, has hewn out a passage to him; and he 
maintains the combat, till the death of - antagonist crowns his 
persevering labour with a glorous victory.” 

. We are not inclined to admit that a farther pursuit of this ques- 
tion can be rendered interesting to the votaries of Shakspeare, 
nor do we entertain the least care or curiosity about Mr. Kem- 
ble’s success in attaching a moral to the play of ‘ Macbeth,” 
from a firm conviction that neither in this or any other of 
his dramas had Shakspeare such an object in view. The des- 
truction of Banquo, Fleance, and the family of Macduff, partici- 
pate, no doubt, in that regard for consistency of character with 
which the writer's genius supplied him, and in deriving these 
deeds from tenacious ambition and exasperated vengeance, Mr, 
Kemble has traced them to the only sources from which they 
could naturally proceed. We think, however, that Macbeth could 
entertain no reasonable suspicion of being dethroned by Banquo’s : 
issue, though his mind might have been deeply agitated by a post- 
humous anxiety for his succession. Such a weakness is .not | 
uncommon, and highly as the philosopher may despise its 
influence, we have no doubt that the savage barbarities of 
Macbeth have been imputed 7 Mr. Kemble to their genuine cause. 

As to the ‘* moral purpose” which Mr..Kemble affects to have 

rescued from the inroads of mistaken criticism, .we totally dis- 
believe in its existence, and cannot yet admit that Shakspeare 
ever penned a line with the slightest glance towards the moral 
termination of the fable upon which he was employed. We shall 
be thankful, with a conviction of this sort, for some disclosure 


_ Of those means by which this immortal man obtained his ‘‘deep 


revolving, witty” insight into human nature. The retiring ha- 
bits that have been traditionally connected with his person, and 
the strong evidence of literary occupation presented in kis plays, 
are sufficient to prove that with every possible facility for observa-~ 
tion, he could have gleaned nothing from the animated models of 
society. We hope, then, in attributing the highest honour to 
his genius, we shall not be charged with. detracting from his. 
judgment, whichis all that essayists of Mr. Kemble’ s descri ee 
can pretend to ascribe. 


We have already professed our approbation of the style in which — 
VoL, XI No, 63. 2 oO 
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the sentiments of Mr. Kemble have been communicated, and 
every subsequent consultation of his pages has strengthened the 
tenor of that feeling. It is a pleasant thing to witness this species 
of emanation from the pen of our great retired actor, whose at- 
tributes are glowingly illustrated by this respectable publication. 
The performers of Macbeth and Richard will find some useful 
elucidations of character in this essay, which Mr. Kemble has de- 
fined with the accuracy in which their principles were exemplified, 
It is a work that must do honour to that profession in which 


the writer stood so proudly pre-eminent, and we wish the best of | 


his successors would furnish us with similar testimonies of the 
unwearied spirit in which they have acquired a familiarity with 
these noble assumptions. Upon the text of Shakspeare, we repeat 
our belief that it cannot disseminate any valuable illustrations, 
but where the errors it detects have been suffered to mislead, we 
warmly recommend it asa salutary corrective of abstruce and 
chimerical speculations. 


Comic Dramas, in T'hree Acts. By Maria Edgeworth. 8voe. 7s. Hunter. 


We recollect when Mr. Flaxman put up his mournful muse of 
Comedy in the northern niche of Covent-garden Theatre, a popu- 
lar cry was raised against the misnomer; and Thalia even shed 
tears of bitterness at the prostitution of hername. Upon asimilar 
principle, Miss Edgeworth has some right to reprehension for 
abuse of epithet ; and we hereby give notice that it is our inten- 
tion to prove this erudite lady in the commission of a fraudulent 
fact, by converting the car of Thespis to a funereal hearse, and 
appropriating a term to her exertions of which candour and dis- 
cernment must deny her the slightest usage. ; 

“« Several of Miss Edgeworth’s friends,” according to the pre- 
face we quote from, ‘‘ have, at various times, urged her to write 
for the stage. Among the rest, (how grammatical!) Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan invited her, at his father’s desire, to write for Drury-lane! 
He accompanied this invitation with such excellent advice and 
criticism upon Theatrical compositions, upon the present taste of 
the public, and upon the powers of the principal actors, as would 
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have been. of the highest use to her, had she complied with his 















~~ invitation.” 


~~  Risum teneatis—Tom Sheridan, that witling in yore affairs, 
3 


write a letter of “‘ excellent advice’ upon Theatrical composition ! , 
Surely Mr. Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the old pilot-balloon to 
these airy nothings of his ingenious daughter, must have died on 
» purpose to avoid the sarcasm his assertions have excited, , Between 
flattery and false English, this garrulous gentleman cuts but a 
' paltry figure; we would suppress our feelings, in compliance with 
the old maxim—yet, as to those who are conversant with his mul- 
tifarious writings, the charge carries no novelty: it cannot, at 
least, be held particularly severe. | 

“¢ This application,” it seems, ‘‘ was renewed by the late Mr. 
_ Sheridan himself, (how elegant !) in such a manner as nearly to 
overcome the distrust which Miss Edgeworth felt of her talents 
for such an attempt. She was, however, aware of the wide dif- 
ference that there is between the exhibition of character in a Tale 
and in a Comedy.—* * * #.* * *——Overawed by these considera- 
tions, Miss Edgeworth has declined to risk a bolder flight. But 
encouraged by her father, without venturing on the stage, she 
publishes the following little (or, as Mr. Cobbett would say, nice 
a little) Comic Dramas, to feel her way in this new career. Her 
ie failure in such an humble attempt cannot be attended with much 
9% disgrace, as it (quere, the failure or the attempt 2) is made with 


ee real humility.” 
a We have ample reason to rejoice that Mr. Sheridan failed in his 


rhetoric, if—and dead men tell no tales—it ever were exerted, for 


4 had Miss Edgeworth but flapped her heavy wing beneath his venal 


kc influence, there is no ascertaining to what pitch of desperation the 
public taste might have been driven, before the cause of his pro- 
; éégée was relinquished in compliance with good sense and general 
y | opinion. At present, in lieu of seven shillings to be paid fora 
hearing of either of these ‘nice little” Comic Dramas, we get 
them together for the same price, and derive some convenience 
a from their pliant materials. 

ef The first drama of this series is called “ Love a Law,” which 


derives its scene from the interior of Ireland , and exhibits the fol- 
lowing fable :— 


€ 
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Randal Rooney and Honor M‘ Bride, in spite of an ancient feud which has 
long placed their respective families in the habit of bouity contention, have 
entertained a mutual attachment, which is deeply discountenanced by old 
Matthew M‘ Bride and Mrs. Catherine Rooney, the parents of this affectionate 
couple. To counteract the restraint imposed by her father, the young giri, 
who is amiable and ignorant, endeavours to procure a service with Mrs, Car. 
ver, the lady of a magistrate and would-be politician, in charge at Bob's Fort, 
Here her simplicity is contrasted with the vulgar affectation of A/iss Blooms. 


ee : 
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bury, a London waiting-maid, and some amusement may be deduced from the 


perusal of this scene. In the meantime, Mr. Gerald O' Blaney, a distiller, 
and ci-devant lawyer, whose designs are levelled at the person and portion of 
Honor M: Bride, employs his agent, Pat Coxe, to incense Mrs. Rooney, \y 


asserting that secret interviews have occurred between Honor and Randa’, 
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which is so successfully insinuated, that the old woman proceeds to instigate 
her faction to outrage and violence, in consequence of which the parties ar: 
summoned before AM/r. Carver, at Bob’s Fort, where the fals“hood of Pu’ 
Coxe is clearly proved, and Randal Rooney is made happy with the hand ¢ 
Honor. The bankcuptcy of O' Blaney is now declared, his effects being con- ' 
fiscated to the Excise, a fraud upon which had been discovered by Pat Coxe, 
in a fit of revenge for some hypocritical dealing. Old Ad‘ Bride now declares 
that his daughter is pennyless, as the five hundred guineas intended for her 
portion were placed in the hands of the fugitive, as a place ot safety. [t 
seems, however, that Philip M‘ Bride, in carrying three hundred pounds to 
this destination, had been stopped by the very quarre! which O’ Blaney pro- 
moted, and is enabled to reward the disinterested affection of Randal Rooney, 
by presenting him with bank-bills to that amount. The piece concludes, ac- 
cordingly, to the general satisfaction, and Mrs. Carver announces her inten- 








tion of celebrating the marriage at her own mansion. 





As an accurate, though not an entertaining picture of Irish 
manners in the lower class, we are inclined to receive this produc- 
tion with all the candour it can fairly claim, and admit that Miss 
Edgeworth has evinced considerable ingenuity in her delineation 
of character. The third scene of the first act, in which Honor 
presents herself as a candidate for the service of Mrs. Carver, is 
written, with some touches of humour, in a pure and artless style. 
The. timidity of Honor is well-contrasted with the assurance of 
Bloomsbury, who rectifies the mistakes of the young woman, and 
endeavours to expand her conceptions of convenience and genti- 
lity, in a strain of laughable and lofty conceit. The last scene, 
also, in which the various examinations are received, developes the 
different shades of disposition possessed by Catty Rooney in a 
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slowing light, and is no mean evidence of the peculiar talent in 


which Miss Edgeworth has indulged. 
The ensuing drama of «The Two Guardiahs” exposes some 


b 


fashionable arts employed in London, by the fainily of Lord Wart- 
ington; to play upon the feelings and the purse of St. Albans, his 
young West-Indian ward, whose real advantage is sincerely felt by 
Mr. Onslow, his conjunctive guardian. The dramatic interest of 
this piece is beneath consideration ; but the character of Popkin,. 
an insolent and pampered footman, is very well preserved by some 
nice and distinguishing attributes of his situation. 

The ‘‘ Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock,” concludes the volume, 
and reverts entirely to Irish localities for its fable. It is founded 
upon. the very simple circumstance of Miss O'Hara, a wealthy 
heiress, and proprietor of the town of Bannow, proposing to let a 
new inn to the candidate most deserving of her favours. Christy 
Gallagher, the drunken landlord of the old establishment, 
succeeds to her favours by an artifice that is ultiniately turned to 
the advantage of a more proper person. The best character in 
this drama is that of Gilbert, an English servant of Sir William 
Hamden, the uncle of Miss O'Hara. There are many pleasant fea- 
tures about Mr. Andrew Hope, a Drum-major in a Scotch tegi- - 
ment; and his goodness of heart exhibits a favourable picture of 
Caledonian nationality. 

As an alternative, we are pleased with the publication of these 
trifles; but intrinsically considered, we do not see how they ean 
add “one dowle” to the plume which Miss Edgeworth has ac- 
quired. ‘They evince some acquaintance with life and manners ; 
but the public are entitled, if not to more faithful, at least to more 
interesting pictures of human nature. 


‘ 


The Persian Hunters; or, The Rose of Gurgistan. An Opera, in three 
acts, now performing with unanimous applause at the Theatre Royal, Eng- 
lish Opera House. By Thomas Noble. The Music, entirely new, composed 
by Mr. Horn. London. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones. 1817. Price Two 
Shillings and Sixpence. ‘ 


We do not think highly of this cpera. It has prettinesses, 
but nothing more. It wants nerve and soul. The author evi- 
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dently possesses much facility in versificatioh, and the mechanical 
structure of many of his sentences pleases us better than those of 
Shiel or Maturin. His comic passages (if they are really meant 
to be comic) are very bad. He has not mirth enough for gay scenes; 
and throughout the serious ones, there is an evident want of power- 
ful imagination and vigorous imagery. Though the conceit of 
the rose is delicate, it is not sufficiently important to redeem the 
work from the general charge of fecbleness. As for the disguised 
Emperor who wins a yet-untouched heart, in the garb of humble- 
ness and suffering, nothing can be more trite ;—and as for the 
girl who begins by laughing at love, and ends by attempting to die 
for it, delightful as such things may be in real life, one gets tired 
Of)seeing them so often upon the stage. We hope Mr. Noble will 
net deem us wantonly severe. His opera displays the promise of 
talent rather than talent itself. If he would adopt a more impres- 
sive subject, and put more heart into his language, we doubt not of 
his producing something which may render him worthy of being 
sincerely admired and praised without reserve. 


The Vicar of Wakefield : a melo-dramatic burletta, iu three acts, first per- 
Sormed at the Royal Circus and Surrey Theatre, Monday, August 25, 1817. - 
By Thomas Dibdin. The music by Mr. Sanderson, the scenery by Mr. 
Wilson, the dresses by Mr. Brett and Miss Freelove. London, Miller, 
1817. Price 1s. 6d, ; 

We have such a domestic turnin this country, that any thing 
literary or dramatic which happens to be built upon the social 
charities is sure to be sought after. The admirable novel of Gold- 
smith, which has furnished the plot of this little burletta, is one 
of those works so identified with our early attachments, as to have 
become enrolled among the literary Penates of every family in 
christendom, to whom English is the vernacular tongue. If one 
were forced to quit the kingdom, and all intercourse with it forever, 
there is little doubt but the exile, when making up his little col- 
lection of native works which have delighted his youth, and are 
retained for the purpose of stimulating recollections of past hap- 
piness, would think of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” among the 
first. When we are children, we put such books under our pillows, 
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and, out.of gratitude, kiss them every time we get up or go to 
bed :—and in growing older, we do not outgrow our fondness ; 
> we go on loving them, not only for their intrinsic value, but for 
: carrying us back to those delightful days of infancy and innucence 
which can return no more. ' 

Mr. Thomas Dibdin has very happily compressed some of the 
' prominent incidents of the novel into the little production now 
| before us. There is a sanctity about such works as this of Gold- 
smith which makes us dislike to see them manufactured even into 
regular plays, much less into burlettas, where the good old Vicar is 


4 forced to sing,in order to evade the watchfulness of the Proprietors 


of ‘© THE TWO PATENT THEATRES,” Who will not permit legitimate 


~* amusement out of their own purlieus, and who illegitimatize every 


_ thing classical which has the mischance to fall within them. Mr, 
' Thomas Dibdin has, however, done as much with the materials, 
- as under the limitations of the licence, genius and a perfect know- | 

ledge of the stage could effect. The characters are well drawn, 
the incidents impressively disposed, and the verses throughout 
easy and inartificial, We rejoice in every opportunity of speaking 
well of Mr. Thomas Dibdin, and we are glad to say, he gives us 
many. If the winter Theatres were as ably managed as the Surrey, 
there is no doubt but the proprietors would have fewer excuses to 
make for being sometimes unjust and often ungenerous, im conse- 
quence of being always poor. 


Juvenile Poems. By Chandos Leigh, Esq. Lindseli, Wimpolestrect. 8vo. 
Price Seven Shillings. 


This volume of Poems is the first production of a very young 
gentleman (as we are confidently informed) of great private 
worth—the soil that genius has latterly flourished in. 

It was a despicable and a dishonest illiberality in the Reviewers 
of ‘* the o’erpassed times,” that depreciated, and, of course, de- 
pressed the exertions of the talented aspirant, if he chaneed to be 
$0 unfortunate (in their jaundiced eyes) as to be one ungarbed in 
the dun-hued livery of the Muses. Those Hectors, or rather Bo- 
badils, marshals of the Paternoster-row army of extermination, in 
the fulness of their Midas-like power and authority, tyrannized, 
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and vapoured and struck about, to the terror of all heads not thici 
and unmalleable as their own—with their critical baton preferring 
to batter out the brains of Genius, rather than deck the brow of 
Fortune with a single leaf ot the Parnassian bay—unless, indeed, 
that leaf was gilt at the wearer’s private cost. In that case, Dul- 
ness could purchase an indulgence to sin with impunity ; but ua- 
bribing and unstuoping Genius might as well go hang his harp 
and himself on the willow, as hope to get their good-will, or his 
just mete and meed of praise. Criticism was at that time reduced 
and simplified into a scale; and your Reviewer would gauge you 
the merits of an author to a nicety, in his opinion. It was, 
indeed, a thing to be regretted, that some more ingenious person 
of that day did not print and furnish them, at a low rate, with 
draft criticisms, to be filled up with the name and title of the re- 
viewed ; it certainly would have spared those wasps of Criticism, 
and drones in the hive of Literature, much useless labour. Bu: 
we have outlived this mechanical and disgraceful mode of criti- 
cism ; and we now have Reviewers who would deem it nothing 
short of utter blindness of the mind, and more than folly, in th: 
writer who would dare deny that, instead of ‘‘ the mob of gentle- 
men who write with ease,”” we have ahost of gentlemen who write 
with genius. 


The writers of our day are especially distinguished for this ex- 


cellent trait—their superiority over that narrow-minded jealousy 
and contemptible envy of cotemporary genius, which kept the 
literary men of the last age continually at war with one another. 
Every writer now has a discriminated share of applause ; and if he 
evinces faults, they are pointed out with that friendly candour 
which endears the critic, and convinces and amends the criticised 
more readily than the pen of Satire or the gall of Criticism ever 
yet amended or convinced. At the same time, notwithstanding 
the prevalence of this general urbanity, when writers prove noto- 
rious renegades from their first principles (which, with all their 
faults, in our opinion, were certainly every way superior to their 
last,) as Robert Southey and S. T. Coleridge (or, as we shall 
henceforward designate him, since he has grown sanctified, and 
vomits out such indigestible lay-sermons as we have no stomach for, 
St. Coleridge) have done, the honest hand of Indignation does 
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not withhold the lash of punishment. This is as it should be:— 
high literary characters, as they look for an immortality to their 
works, should also look to their private actions and public 
conduct; for these, whether good or the reverse, are equally 
immortal, and will live till Memory dies; and we fear, that 
critics ‘yet unborn” will speak with a severer bitterness of the 
conduct of those gentlemen than the present race have spoken. 
But, to return. Mr. Leigh is evidently desirous of becoming a . 
student in the first and best school of English poetry—that of 
which Poesy, and Sublimity, and Simplicity, were the founders ; 
and Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespear, Milton, Cowper, and Words- 
worth, are the masters :—Mr. L. has listened to their instructions, 
and is learning their excellent ways. Accordingly, in his preface, 
he lauds our last poetical revolution with the true warmth of 
young enthusiasm ; and exhorts us, ‘‘ if we must be imitators,” ra- 
' ther to ‘imitate driosto and the Italians, than Boileau and the 
> French.” Genius in his youth will, when he can, throw off the 
shackles of literary tyrants, and riot in all the delicious wildness 
of an unreined liberty. We hope to be allowed to participate 
os in the freedom derived from the downfall of a literary power that 
> | was alien and unnatural to English genius, because it was not 
born of us, and because it did not come to us clothed in. the vene- © 
+ rated appearances, the costume, and the simple nobleness of anti- 
| a quity. We, therefore, heartily rejoice with Mr. L. and many 
4 others, that the Boileaus of England have ceased to wield an 


























. a usurped sceptre. 

} a Pope was undoubtedly the founder or father of the Boileay 

: 3 school in England, which we here beg to be alldwed to designate 

| a as papal—the later school being heretical, and its ‘heretics, like 

those in the other popery, it is our faith to believe the superior. 
(To be continued.) 





; 4 Accusation; or, the Family of D'Anglade; a play in three acts, from the 
| French, with alterations, by John Howard Payne.. Represented with great 
4 applause at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, 8vo. 9s. 6d. Chapple, 





Those who are unaccustomed to the requisitions of a metropo- 
litan stage, can have but little idea of the share of labour which 
Vou. XI.—No, 63. 2P. i 
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falls to the lot of its literary contributors. The author of an 
original play has, no doubt, a sufficient and allowed claim on 
public praise ; but no estimate seems to have been formed of the 
merits or of the difficulties of transferring the chefs-d'@uvre of 
the foreign stage to our own. ‘The facility of translating French 
seems to put this operation in the power of every aspirant, and 
where all may gather the laurel, it is not unnatural that the wreath 
should be little worth the wearing. But in full contradiction to 
this easy fame, may be placed that of the able adapter, who com- 
ing to his work with a perfect ‘knowledge of the demands of hi: 
national Theatre, lays upon himself the task of moulding the in- 
congruous and the foreign, of invigorating the feeble, and inspi- 
riting the dull, into the shape and interest that attract the tastes 
of England. The praise is higher, if over this there is thrown the 
living hue of genius, and the understanding raised and charmed 
by beauties unsought-for by the original author. Mr. Payne, a 
writer already known to the public by some excellent productions, _ 
has in the present instance increased his literary distinction. In 


translating the popular piece of “‘ D'Anglade,” he has had all the | * 


difficulties of stage translation to encounter, and has overcome 
them with singular skill. His arrangement of the scene is ad- 
mirably theatric, his additions happy, and his language of a rank 
entirely above the usual vulgar tongue of translation ; it is at once 
forcible and refined, expressive and elegant. An ably-written 


preface, whose brevity we regret, details the history of the play. 
We must indulge our readers by giving a part of it in his own 
words, 


The original story of ** Accusation” has long been naturalised in English 
literature. ‘The trial of D’Anglade is detailed at length in a volume of tegal 
translations entitled ‘‘ Gallic Reports.” ‘To those who desire only the promi- 
nent particulars, an abridged account in volume the second of Charlotte ~ 
Smith’s ‘“‘ Romance of Real Life,” headed “* Anglade” will be interesting ;— _ | 
but the narrative of Mrs. Opie entitled ‘‘ Love and Duty,’’ which relates 
every circumstance cannot be read without tears and rapture. The refined 
and powerful imagination of this fascinating authoress, has followed up the 
story of D’Anglade by a touching narrative of the effect of his persecutions 
upon the destinies of his daughter. Out of her heart-breaking sacrifices to 
duty,—her devotedness to the memory of her martyred parents —the exquisite 
delicacy of her lofty feelings, and the unwavering constancy of her hopeless 
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love, Mrs. Opie has created an almost matchless picture of moral purity and 
’ . 


intellectual loveliness. It is to be regretted that this fiction of Mrs. Opie 
could not have been brought upon the stage, but the laws of dramatic unity deny 








the public that benefit and pleasure. Were the stage consecrated to concepti- 
ons like this, it would speedily reform both itself and its supporters. 

The Parisian wits who must have their epigram upon every thing which en- 
gages public atteution, made themselves merry with the selection of the 
present subject for a play. Ina pungent little ‘local vaudeville, entitled 
“ Flore et Zephyre,”” the Grand Opera, (which is represented under the name 
of Somno for its dulness.) offers his daughter Flore to any one, who, by no- 
matter-what novelty, might succeed in restoring the fallen glories of his de- 
serted house. The various amusements then fashionable in Paris, grotesquely 
personified, present themselves in rotation; and old Somno examines their 
various pretensions and obtains an opinion from each, as to the best mode of 
reviving his attraction. The far-famed Gulliver, who had recently figured at 


the ‘* Theatre des Vari(t*s,’’ appears among the rest, and holds the following 


dialogue with the distressed manager :— 


Somno. Monsieur, a qui ai-je |’honneur de parler? 

Gulliver. Vous voyez un étranger qui, instruit de votre détresse, a fait 
force de voiles pour venir A votre secours. 

Somno. Comment, mousieur, vous espérez me rendre cet éclat dont 
je brillais autrefuis ? . 

Gulliver. Moi, monsieur, je réussis toujours. 

Somno. Monsieur n'est pas auteur, A ce que je vois. 

Gulliver. Non, mousieur ; je suis machiniste.* J'étais autrefois un voy- 
ageur connu par mon esprit et mon originalité; mais maintenant je suis 
comme je vous l’ai dit, machiniste et pas autre chose—pr¢t & vous rendre mes 
services ! , 

Somno. Hélas! ce n’est pas de machines que je manque, c’est méme ici le 
triomphe des machinest—car c'est cela que j’ai employé tous mes funds ! 


Air: Dans cette maison & quinze ans, 
Mais tout nous accable 8 la fois 
'Dés que le sort nous est contraire 

La France n’a pas, je le crois, 

De plus fameux propriétaire. 
J’ai les bocages les plus beaux, 

De palais je ne suis pas chiche, 
J’ai des fermes et des chAteaux— 

Et je n'en suis pas plus riche! 





* The giants and giantesses to whom the farce of ‘ Gulliver’? was indebted 
for its success, were so raised by machinery constructed for the purpose, that 
their heads nearly touched the ceiling as they moved. 


t In scenery and: mechanism the-Grand Opera of Paris is supposed not to 
be excelled by any Theatre in the world, 
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Gulliver. C’est que vous ne savez pas faire valoir tout cela—Si vous l’aviez 
employé dans quelque cause célébre ? 

Somno. Comment des * causes celebres ?”* 

Gulliver. Il n’y a que cela qui prenne maintenant. 


Ain: Tenez, moi je suis un bon homme. 


Voyez la famille d’Anglade, 
La servante de Palaiseau— 
Que leur succés vous persuade. 
Prenez vos sujets au barreau. 
Sitét qu'une cause prospére 
On lam et en piéce—Et ] auteur 
Finit par gagner dans l|’affaire 
Presqu’autant que le procureur! 


This play was sent from Paris, before its appearance upon the Frencit 
boards. It was received by the then principal member of the Drury-lane Sub- 
committee on the 23d of January, 1@16—instantly accepted, and performed 
on the first of February,—a celerity perhaps unprecedented in the history of 
the stage. 

The original materials of ‘‘ Accusation” are not readily converti- 
ble to the purposes of stage effect. The old history merely narrates 
a robbery committed on a nobleman by some of his own household, 
for which Mr. D’ Anglade, who, with his wife, and child occupicd 
part of the same hotel, was condemned on false evidence to the 
gailies, where grief and the rack, put a period to his life, before 
his innocence became known. A public decree, however, some 
years afterwards, did justice to his memory, and his widow and child 
lived to-enjoy the triumph. A fortune was restored to Madam 
D'Anglade, and her daughter became the wife of a rich and dis- 
tinguished statesman. These are the facts which the author had 
to work upon. To compress a story of many years into the limits 
of a French play which are never permitted to exceed three days, 
must have cost much close thinking. This is chiefly effected by 
the introducton of a lover and his valet. Valmore, a dependant 
on his aunt Madam de Cerval had, five years previous to the open- 
ing of the play, formed an attachment, which, for prudential 





* “ Les Causes Célébres”’ is the name of the collection of trials upon which 
“* Accusation,” and the ‘* Maid and Magpie” are founded, 
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reasons was concealed from the object of it, and the lover went 
abroad. On his travels he met with a valet who got into his con- 
fidence and became the ruler of his destiny. Valmore returns to 
his aunt, where he finds Mr. D' Anglade on a visit with his wife, 
a lady who turns out to be no less than the very girl of whom he 
had formerly been so ardently enamoured. Hubert, the valet, 
works upon Valmore’s passion and incites him to offer Madam 
D' Anglade a declaration of his love. She recieves it with merited 
indignation, but out of respect for Madam de Cerval, and to pre- 
vent blocdshed, hides it from her husband and her triend. The 
~~ aunt, who has watched Valmore’s feelings, wishing to wean him 
from this unhallowed affection,—acquaints him that she has just 
3 * gained a lawsuit which throws twenty thousand louis into her 
vee hands, and that she has destined this sum for him, provided he 
ej will marry. Hubert overhears the offer. He determines to make 
© his own use of the information. In the meantime, Leon de Va- 
wi lency, a rough old fellow, long thought dead, whose fortune 
D’Anglade had inherited, comes to demand its restitution, So 
peremptory are his requisitions, that D'Anglade is forced to sell 
his wife's diamonds to meet them. Hubert becomes acquainted 
_ with this distress, —with the connivance of Valmore robs Madam 
de Cerval of the twenty thousand louis, and sends a sham Jeweller 
to make a sham purchase of the diamonds with part of Madam de 
Cerval’s money. The alarm is raised, police officers search the 
house, part of the notes belonging to Madam de Cerval are found 



































ad | in the possession of D’ Anglade,—the diamonds said to have been 
2 sold are likewise found there,—as also a pocket book of Madam de 
4 Cerval’s containing a considerable portion of the remaining notes. 


4 The object was to destroy D’ Angladeand leave his wife a prey to the 
7 ™ seducer. But the wife’s confidence and devotedness are heighten- 
“y= ~edby the husband's peril. Madam de Cerval attempts to stop the 
_ ¥% proceedings, convinced that there must be some hidden plot,— 
Leon de Valency enters, declares he will serve his friend to the 
7 utmost he is worth,—avows that he only made the demand to 
: try his integrity and ascertain whether he deserved the fortune 
which had fallen to him by chance,—and offers to be his security 
‘oany amount which may be required, but all in vain, D'Ang- 
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lade is hurried to prison. When D'Anglade’s punishment seems 
inevitable, the denounement begins. [It is very ingenious. The 
servants of the injured parties arrest Valmore’s agents seperately, 
as the villains are conveying part of the property from the place 
of its concealment ;—each is induced to think his accomplice 
has betrayed him ;—and D’Anglade’s innocence and Valmore’s 
guilt becoming manifest, Valmore, unable to escape pursuit, 
shoots himself ina summer-house, whither he had fled for shelter, 

The merits of Mr. Payne’s version may be best understood by 
comparing it with that of one of our long-established authors, 
(Mr. Kenny) which was represented at the rival Theatre, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Portfolio.” ‘‘The Examiner” said at the time, 
‘*We cannot speak highly of this alteration. The sentimental 
French romance is cvt down into an English farce, in which both 
the interest of the story, and the naiveté of the characters are lost." 
Mr. Kenny himself, we understand, concurs in this decision ; and 
has had the magnanimity to avow publickly, that he thinks Mr. | 
Payne’s work much better than his own. The public may judge 
of the respective styles of the two writers, by comparing the fol- 
lowing parallel passages :— 





Mad. C. Dorival, I know your heart! You continue to cherish a hopeless 
passion, which duty now calls upon you to subdue. Lina de Senesse might be 


an object of love, but the Countess D’Anglade should inspire respect alone. 
To attempt the seduction of a virtuous woman under my roof is a crime of 
which I will not believe you capable. Justify my hopes. Convince me you 
have banished a lawless desire, by embracing the ties of an honourable affec- 
tion which may at once efface it. I have planned this holiday in hopes of dis- 
sipating your thoughts, and offering you some new object of attraction. ! 
leave you to reflect on what I have proposed. To-morrow I must know your 
resolution.”’—Fortfolio, p. 11. 


“« Mad. de C. Valmore, I know the workings of your heart. You cherish 3 
criminal passion. To harbour unhallowed feelings for the wife of another,— 
for the object of my hospitality,—for my dearest friend,—and to meditate her 
ruin !—such a crime would drive you from society with scorn, and plunge me 
and your connections into misery and disgrace. Save yourself by marriage 
’Twill redeem you from this delirium. To-morrow I must know your final 
resolution. My peace aud your honour are at stake. Prove that you value 
both, or we part for ever,”—Accusation, p. 13. 
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The succeeding extracts are also pleasing illustrations of the 





general style :— 


“< Val. (With vehemence.) Yes'!—you alone can restore peace to this dis- 
tracted heart! Adored Lena! I can no longer condemn myself to sitence, == 
it is on you my fate depends,—on you, whose charms—— 

Mad. D'A. (Violently indignant.) Sir, | ama wife anda mother. Such 
ties should have been held sacred. He who cherishes a guilty passion for the 
woman who cannot listen to him without crime,—who, instead of avoiding 
her, seeks, by mean artifice, to corrupt her heart 

Val. By mean artifice !— ae 

Mad. D'A, Degrades his own sex, and deserves the scorn of ours!” —P, 11. 





«¢ D’ Ang. How rapidly has this night flown! The hour we dread never 


% lingers in its approach! How short a time shall I retain the wealth which but’ 


yesterday I deemed niine irrevocably! Chance gave this wealth, and chance 


~ transfers it to another. Let me yield without a murmur. Let me learn, pa- 
' tience from the endearing submission of my Lena to this blow,—unexpected 


and severe indeed !—but why should I shrink under it? It bas been struck in 
youth, when my fortitude and faculties can sustain its violence ;—it might 


> have fallen when age had palsied those powers which are still competent to 
» the support of my wife and the education of my boy !”—P. 32, 





* D' Ang. 
the casket.) But this is the sacrifice which costs me most! (Opening the cas- 


I know not whence this weakness can arise! (Pointing to 


het, and fixing his eyes upon the diamonds.) Brilliant ornaments ! you will soon: 
pass into other hands, but never can you decorate higher excellence than hers, 
from whose charms and virtue you borrowed half your lustre. -I surrender — 
you with a sigh: but (taking a ring out of the casket) this ring, the first sym- 
bol of my plighted faith, revives a thousand recollections of our early love, 
which now cling, with redoubled force, about my heart. This ring I musé re- 
tain, "Twas the harbinger of that union at the altar, which now forms my 
solace ’mid the ruin which compels this saerifice!”—P. 35. 


“* Mad, D'A. My love, I dread the effects of your unceasing labours. No 
longer deny yourself repose. 

D’ dn. I do not require it. My task is over.—Well, Lena, your diamonds 
are sold. 

Mad, D’ A. So I desired they should be, You know me too well to think I 
consider the loss of them a real sacrifice.) 

D’ An. But with this ring I could not part. It was my first offering i in hap- 
pier fortunes. Receive it now as a first memento in adversity, and let the 
husband's fondness impart new value to the lover’s gift. "—P. 38. 


Indeed there are many instances of equal merit which might be 
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cited ; but our readers will, we doubt not, prefer to read the work, 
and form a judgment for themselves. We remark that Mr. Payne 
has had the modesty to say, in his title-page, ‘* From the French, 
with ulterations;"’ an avowal withheld by his competitor, who takes 
to himself the credit of entire originality. This deserves repre- 
hension. The practice of appropriating foreign works to them- 
selves, by our modern play-wrights, has grown into such general 
vogue, that any man who can do a work into English, may now 
come forward to claim the honours of stage authorship. Drama- 
tic libraries are thus overrun by a spurious offspring, and legi- 
timate authors are defrauded of half their dues, by the want of a 
boundary between them and the mongrel tribe of which Mr. Po- 
cock and Mr. Arnold seem, at the present moment, to be the lead- 
ers. We beg Mr. Payne’s pardon for naming him with these gen- 
tlemen. We wish to see him better employed than in translating 
even such pieces as ‘‘ Accusation.” The style and the alterations 
are such as to render him worthy of something better. An: ori- 
ginal effort would put our prediction to the test, and give hima 
rank infinitely beyond any he can attain by timidly clinging to 
French models ; and though we must admit his title to the first 
rank among translators, we should prefer seeing him aspire to 4 
loftier and more difficult distinction. ‘ 


Kebiew of Music. 


The Light of Lovers’ Eyes; sung by Miss Matthews in “ Exit hy Mistake:” 
the poetry by Daniel Terry, Esq. and the music by H. R. Bishop. Price 
ls. 6d. Goulding and Co, 

We do not like this production so well as many of Mr. Bishop's 
ballads. It exhibits too much repetition, and has no feature 
of striking excellence. It succeeds pretty well in the piece for — 
which it is composed, and Mr. Bishop has clearly done as much 
for the words as they deserve. 
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Theatrical Jnqguisition. 


“¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 


Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis. 
CLAUDIAN, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


1817. 

Sept. 29. Merchant of Venice; Shylock, Mr. Maywood—Cobbler of Preston 5 
Sir Charles Briton, Mr. T. Cooke; ‘Squire Jolly, Mr. Smith ; 
Peter, Mr. Barnard ; Richard, Mr. Kent; John, Mr. J. Smith 5; 
Wiltiam, Mr. Ebsworth; Huntsman, Mr. Fisher ; Constable, Mr. 
Minton; Butler, Mr. Cooke ; Countryman, Mr: Hughes; Kié 
Sly, (the Cobbler), Mr. Munden; Marian, Miss Cubitt; Cicely 

Be Gundy, Mrs. Sparks; Joan, Mrs. Harlowe ; Alice, Mrs. Hughes. 

ae — 30. Suspicious Husband—Cobbler of Preston. 

ae Oct. 2%. Revenge; Zanga, Mr. Maywood—lIbid. 

ee — 4. Refusal; Sir Gilbert W rangle, Mr. Dowton ; Frankley, Mr. Stanley; 
Granger, Mr. Peunley; MW itling, Mr. Harley; Cook, Mr. Smith ; 
Lady Wrangle, Mrs. Glover; Sophronia, Mrs. Alsop; Charlotte, 
Mrs. Mardyn; Susan, Mrs. Harlowe—Ibid. 

6. King Richard the Third—No Song no Supper. 

7. Refusal—Hit or Miss. . 

9.’ Venice Preserved ; Pierre, Mr. H. Johnston, (first appearance at this 
Theatre) ; Belvidera, Miss Campbell, (first appearance.)— 
Rugantino; Rugantino, Mr. H. Johnston. 

11. New Way to Pay Old Debts—Ibid. 

13. King Richard the Third—Weathercock. 

14, Haunted Tower, Adela, Miss Byrne, (first appearance) — Ru- 
gantino. . 

15. Venice Preserved—Cobbler of Preston. 

16. Haunted Tower; Baron of Oakland, Mr, Gattie — Cobbler of 

Preston. 
18. New Way to Pay Old Debts—Rugantino. 
20, Macheth, Ludy Macheth, Miss Campbell—Cobbler of Preston. 
21. Beggar’s Opera; Polly, Miss Byrne—Innkeeper’s Daughter. ° 
22. Refusal ; Charlotte, Mrs. Brereton—Rugantino; Rosabella, Miss 





PED TET 


‘ Ivers. 

4 23. Iron Chest; Helen, Mrs. Knight;—Deuce is in Him; Coloned 
ag | Tamper, Mr. Stanley ; Major Belford, Mr. Penley ; Doctor Prat} 
Bas, tle, Mr. Harley; Lady Emily, Mrs. Glover; Lady Bell, Mrs. 


‘Orger ; Florival Miss Kelly. 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Thursday, September 25.—We were prevented in our last nume- 
ber from adverting to the merits of Mr. Maywood, who appeared 


this evening, according to our previous annunciation, in the 
VoL. XI.—No, 63, 2 a 
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part of Shylock. We think this character was selected with judg- 
ment, from the tone and temper of his powers, which appear to 
harmonize most happily with the ferocious spirit of its delinea- 
tion. Mr. Maywood is of diminutive stature, but possesses an in- 
telligent countenance, and expressive eye, with a full, clear voice, 
of deep and audible enunciation. Many passages of Shylock 
were marked with original vigour, and in the scene where he tra- 
verses the city, in distraction at the flight of his daughter, he dis- 
played some touches of rare and independent excellence. The ex- 
travazance of his child filled him with a dark emotion that was 
finely contrasted with the rancorous pleasure resulting from a cer- 
tainty of Antonio's ruin, upon which he uttered a fervent excla- 
mation, big with the united strength of critical discernment and 
genuine feeling. We were singularly satisfied with the general 
justice of Mr. Maywood’s emphasis, but we must admit, at the 
same time, that unless a greater air of identity can be attained, 


Mr. Maywood must be satisfied with the praise of a bold, but not : 


impassioned declaimer. 

Mr. Pope appears to be but a worthless addition to this company, 
and played the Merchant, as he plays every thing else, without a 
solitary claim upon attention. Mr.Oxberry’s Launcelot was a 
masterly and amusing performance, but we cannot approve of his 
gratuitous interpolations , towards theend of the drama, notwith- 
standing the laughter with which they are attended. Poor We- 
witzer was kindly received in Old Gobbo, and still retains some 
striking evidence of his early powers. 

We would rather see Mrs. Bartley in Lady Macbeth, than the 
gentle Portia, which she personated in a very indifferent manner. 
Mrs. Bland, as Jessica, sang with her usual sweetness, and Miss 
Boyce exhibited some handsome proportions in the male habits of 
Nerissa. 

In alluding to the want of identity by which Mr. Maywood’s 
Shylock was distinguished, we entertained no intention of retract- 
ing a syllable of our former praise. He certainly evinced a quick 
and rigid discernment of the broad points upon which the cha- 
racter is built, and these were sometimes expanded into instances 
of taste and sensibility. There was, however, a prevailing feature 
in the part of languid tameness, a cold diffidence of his duties 
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which will eventually hinder Mr. cisual from mmaien that i im- 
pression he has judgment, if not genius, to secure, 







THE COBBLER OF PRESTON. 









Monday, September 29.—This obsolete farce, having been ad- 
apted:to modern taste, with considerable additions, we believe, 
by the Hon. George Lamb, has been rendered a very pleasing 
means of public amusement, from the talents employed in its re-. 
vival. The original induction. to Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew,” or rather the old play, upon which that piece is founded, 
has furnished the outline of this entertainment, which is suffici- 
ciently filled up and diversified by the talents of its writer. Mr, 
Munden was invested with the supreme honours of this farce, and 
supported the drunken Cobbler in a style of unimpeachable merri- 
ment. ' Wehave heard, and we hope inaccurately, that this ex cel- 
lent comedian entertains a serious idea of relinquishing his Thea- 
trical employment at the close of the present season; but if pub- 
lic admiration, in undiminished energy or peculiar entreaties of 
the sincerest nature, can divert Mr. Munden from this fatal resolu- 
tion, we trust he will yet be dissuaded from a sacrifice of those 
brilliant powers which neither age or infirmity have yet approach- 
ed to impair We mention this rumour with a confident hope that: 
Mr. Munden will not consent to verify its alarming assertions. 

Miss Cubitt, who is certainly one of the aukwardest young 
ladies we have ever witnessed, sanga very pleasing ballad ina free 
and finished manner. The deep tones of Mr. G. Smith were suc- 
cessfully exerted in Sale’s beautiful duet of the ‘* Butterfly, with 
Mr. T. Cooke, who has arranged it with a skilful hand for or- 
chestral accompaniments. The farce was interrupted for a few 
nights by Mr. Munden’s indisposition, but has since been resumeg 

- with i mnoreeeinn success. 







THE REVENGE, 


Thursday, October 2.—Mr. Maywood, for the first, and hitherto 
the only time, assumed the part of Zanga in this oppressive tra- 
gedy, and from the clear tone of his well-constructed voice, gave 
considerable effect to many’ passages of mere declamation. His 
performance is certainly chaste and simple, with much intrinsic 
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evidence of application, and some satisfactory proofs of discern- 
ment. The effect, however, of good occasional conception is 
poisoned by a barbarous Scotch drawl, which should have been 
shaken off before Mr. Maywood intrenched upon the sensibilities 
of a London audience, in any other character than Sir Pertinax 
Mac Sycophant, or Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm. To set this objection 
aside, we canot think that Mr. Maywood’s talents are fitted for 
impassioned fury or stern malevolence, though his powers may 
yet be turned to a ‘‘ dear account.” His feelings appear too slug- 
gish in their operation, and divided by a dreary expanse from the 
point to which his author has arrived. This radical defect was 
even more obvious in the active malice of Zanga, than the slow 
inveteracy of Shylock, where his long lagging delivery of some 
impressive words brought down a peal of disapprobation, which 
fell even more severely upon the enunciation of—'twas I—with 
which the bursting bosom of the Moor should blast Alonzo like 
a flash of forky lightning. Mr. Maywood, however, in addition 
to this procrastinated utterance, dropped into an ungraceful atti- 
tude, and threw himself before those ebullitions of censure in 
which a British audience are too prone to indulge. In many 
detached passages, Mr. Maywood evinced an accurate taste and 
refined judgment that argue loudly in his favour, and will teach 
him in time, we hope, tostruggle with the absurdities that cloud 
his performance. a 


Mr. Rae is a fortunate actor of Alonzo, which nothing but his 


accustomed animation could render an object of attention or, 


approval. In the very trifling part of Carlos we were glad to 
witness the appearance of Mr. Wallack, whose exertions are sin- 
gularly qualified to interweave an interest with subjects of posi- 
tive apathy: The tragedy was not kindly received, and to that cause, 
we presume, Mr. Maywood’s retirement from its hero may be 
imputed, 


THE REFUSAL. 


Saturday, October 4.—This comedy, which Cibber has borrowed 
in one of its branches from the ‘‘ Femmes Savantes” of Moliere, 
is too defective in fruitfulness of incident to maintain a high or 
permanent station in public regard, and the management of this 
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Theatre, in the eagerness of their zeal, and the depth of their 
researches, might assuredly have selected a more congenial sub- 
| ject for the arts of resuscitation. This comedy, in the aggregate, 
has few solid pretensions to entertainment, and yet exhibits some 
scenes in which mirth is excited without the ingredients of a good 
‘comic drama. -The attempts of the three ladies to elicit a declar- 
ation of attachment from Frankley is laughable without coarseness, 
and the incident of the roasted poetry, though not strictly allied 
to the business before us, is lively and entertaining. If the repu- 
tation of Cibber could be criticised away, we believe a calm 
argument upon this play would wither his prescriptive laurels, but 
he has luckily secured a reference to more fortunate efforts, and 
_ may still maintain his rights to no ordinary praise in dramatic com- 
position. “The ‘‘ Refusal’’ was produced in the very heat of a popu- 
Jar outcry aroused by the author's “ Non-Juror,” and after an 
ineffectual struggle of six-nights, was finally withdrawn from the 
delirious severity of public opinion. 

We seize the occasion with avidity to compliment Mrs. Mardyn in 
the most unqualified manner upon her performance of Charlotte, 
which was supported with, perhaps, more genuine ability than 
she has hitherto exhibited. Her spirits and vivacity were devoted 
to this personation with singular freedom, and we are convinced 
that it could not possess a more adequate representative. Mrs. 
Glover did all with Lady Wrangle that the character would permit, 


and Mrs. Alsop strove hard, though ineffectually, against the 
dulness of Sophronia. 


‘The talents of Mr. Dowton were most successfully exerted as 


Sir Gilbert Wrangle, which seems intrinsically undeserving of his 
brilliant assistance. In the scene with Frankley and his daughter, | 
we never witnessed any thing more felicitous than his involuntary 
laugh when anticipating the opposition he is outwardly compelled 
to discountenance, althouzh, indeed, every other portion of the 
character was embodied with similar ability. Mr. Harley's Witling 
was a finished performance, and we have seldom seen him to 
equal advantage. In the cantata, which a silly newspaper critic 
_ has stopped to deprecate as an imitation of Braham, he was pe- 
culiarly whimsica], and received many ardent testimonies of ap- 
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plause. Mr. Stanley walked over the course with infinite quie- 
tude, and played just as well as we were entitled to expect. 

The ‘‘ Refusal” has been honoured with two or three repiti- 
tions, and received very clamorous support from numbers of a 
scanty and conceding nature. We have no idea, however, that 
its revival can be safely prolonged. | 


VENICE PRESERVED. 


Thursday, October 9.—This noble tragedy introduced a Miss 
Campbell, from Liverpool, we believe, rather than Dublin, to 
the notice of a London audience in the trying part of Belvidera, 
As a finished picture of retiring tenderness, we believe this 
character is not to be paralleled in the whole range of the British 
drama, and to hazard a bold truth, it is clearly the most success- 
ful assumption in which Miss O'Neill has indulged, rather from 
congeniality of personal requisites, than pre-eminence of intel- 
lectual power. The happiness with which this charming woman 
has embodied the unfortunate Belvidera, will long render its per- 
sonation a task of laborious danger, and unless a candidate for hise 
trionic honours in this part can hope to profit by public commis- 
eration, we do not think, while Miss O'Neill is before us, that 
her chances for triumph are even tolerably promising. Youth, 
beauty and intelligence, might eventually operate with success 
against this prejudiced impression, but the debutante, whose en- 
deavours we are preparing to record, is entirely destitute of those 


flattering qualifications. In person, Miss Campbell would be 


vulgarly termed a strapper; her features are tinged with rude 
health, and her limbs marked by ponderous proportions. She ap- 
pears to be hackneyed in the common tricks of the stage, and has 
grounded her efforts upon a firm, and sometimes forcible imita- 
tion of Miss O'Neill, whose tones she frequently appropriated in 
level speaking, with such success, as to produce no mean resem- 
blance of that captivating performer. In the scene where Jaffer 
resigns her as a pledge to the conspirators, she carried this ser- 
v lity beyond the boundaries of caricature, and absolutely revelled 
in all the extravagance of burlesque. Here we trembled for the 
ssue of Miss Campbell's temerity, but our feelings were agreeably 
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** abject” spirit he disavows at his entry. 


; Served,” 


, Cline tothe part of Jafier, for which he is said to have hinted his 
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relieved by one of those judicious peals of approbation that noisy 





nonsense is'sure to awaken. 

From extraordinary compass and volume of voice, Miss — 
bell was enabled to direct the storm of passion with some occa- 
sional effect, but her declamation, though loud, was injudicious, — 
and displayed more vehemence than judgment. In the last scene, 
she raged through the madness of Belvidera with stentorian effect, | 
and pummeled the floor, for her husband’s ghost, with sinewy vi- 
gour, but we are too well acquainted with the hidden machinery 
of this exertion, to be duped by its artificial ardour. The pub- 
lic, however, applauded this violence, and Miss Campbell must be | 
satisfied with their naked decision. . 

Of Mr. H. Johnston, who appeared for the first time upon 
these boards, as the gallant Pierre, to convey a certitude of suc- 
cess, we must speak in terms of indulgence. Mr. Young does 
much with this part, in a manly, independent style, and Mr. 
Kemble, it is said, did more in his days of corporeal power. Mr. 
H. Johnston appears to border, by intention, upon the sarcastic 
coarseness of Cooke, whose peculiarity of enunciation he has se- 
dulously united with his own melodramatic attributes, to: com- 
pose no palatable olio of pomposity, attitude, and inflation. His 
utterance was boisterous, and his pauses abominable. To such 
an extent, indeed, was this error impelled, that we vented our 
indignation at intervals upon the prompter, who was waiting 


_ after all, we suppose, like ourselves, in anger and astonishment, 


at the vacuities before him. Mr. H. Johnston obtained consider- 
able applause. but his subsequent efforts have not been greeted 
with established warmth. 

The Jaffier of Mr.’ Rae was evidently played too much in that 
It betrayed, however, 
some nice touches of feeling and discernment, and though infe- 
rior to the competition of C. Kemble or Conway, was a suitable 
and satisfactory effort. 

Some disapprobation was expressed as the curtain fell, and -we 
cannot help coinciding with the opinion, that ‘‘ Venice Pre- 
in its present state, is sadly calculated to maintain the 
credit.of the London Stage. If Mr. Kean, however, should in- 
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readiness, the play, with all its crudities of cast, may yet be ren. & 


dered an interesting exhibition. 


RUGANTINO. 







- ie 


At the heels of this tragedy, Mr. H. Johnston, equipped in a | 
copper doublet, &c. came forward as the terrific hero of this ridi- i 


culous after-piece, which he sustained upon its original production 
at Covent-garden Theatre, with distinguished eclit. We found 
nothing to dislike in his personation of the imputed ruffian, but 
on assuming the airy appearance of the Milanese Prince, we re- 
gretted that time had made such ravages in his once-elegant 
figure. 


Ze 
sy 
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Mrs. Mardyn played Rosabella, for the first time, but not with E 
, peculiar success, though her personal charms were perhaps all that 


the part required. The piece has been patched up in a hurry, 
and terminates with an allegorical ballet, in which we find every 
material but dancing. 


THE HAUNTED TOWER. 


Tuesday, October 14.—Miss Byrne, a young lady whose success 
in Dublin, during the past winter, assisted by much Newspaper 
puffing, had aroused a considerable degree of expectation, ap: 
peared as Adela in this opera, a part not strictly within the sphere 
of singers in general, and originally allotted to Storace, a woman 


who united a rare portion of comic talent with as ordinary attri- | 


butes of vocal excellence. Miss Byrne’s figure is petite, and not 


Ege 


nig a 


ungenteel, but nature has touched her features with a niggardly | 


hand, and left them in a state of wnpleasing rudeness. Her voice | 
is a powerful soprano, with much native sweetness, and considera: | 


ble cultivation, but her exertions elicited no proof that report has 


been impartial in its annunciations. Still, we had witnessed the | 


appearance of no young lady since the production of Miss Stephens, 
whose talents afforded a promise of that importance to which Miss 
Byrne may ultimately make good her pretensions. She was most 
flatteringly received, and justified much of the ardour her efforts 
exeited. : ear 

Mr. Dowton’s Baron of Oakland isamong the most amusing of 
his excellent performances. Mr. Harley was a frolicksome 
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‘frolicsome Edward, and Mr. Smith supported the’ trifling ae of 
Lewis, with considerable humour. 

We cannot speak in favourable terms of the style in which the 
music of this opera was generally delivered. Mr. T’. Cooke has 
science and animation, but his Lord William was not altogether 
so effective as we have sometimes seen it rendered. Miss Cubitt 
is miserably fashioned for the graceful deportment of Lady Elinor, 
and Mr. Cooke, the chorister, though once in possession of a 
decent voice, has no right to trouble the audience with the last 
faint soundings of his departed vigour. The fine song of ‘* My 
native land” is entitled to some consideration. 

















MACBETH. 


Monday, October 20.—We attended the exertions of Miss Camp- 
bell, in the character of Lady Macbeth with an expectation that 
has been fully realized, if the dictates of unbiassed criticism can 
be allowed to prevail against the misrepresentations of ignorance, 
venality, and caprice. It was, in a few words, a decided failure, 
and seems to have settled the pretensions of Miss Campbell, as an 
actress whose efforts can never obtain the lowest honours of intel- 
lect, from thecalm decisions of critical inquiry. The colloquial tone 
in which the mystic workings of this gloomy mind were delivered, 











evinced a carelessness and composure that spoke loudly against that 





due consideration of her importaut duties, which every represent- 
ative of the character is bound to exhibit in submitting her claims 
to the candour and intelligence of a public scrutiny. 

Convinced as we are that Miss Campbell can never be retained 
for the services of this Theatre with any fair prospect of advantage, 
_we shall not waste our time or trespass upon the attention of the 

reader, by attempting to detail a long list of imperfections. Our 
chief objection is a general one, and we steadfastly advise Miss 
Campbell to study the part with that attention which Shakspeare 
and his admirers are entitled to demand. ‘ 

Of Mr. Kean’s performance as Macbeth we have but little to 
advance.” It has lost none of its early features, and acquited 
some incidental evidence of energy and discrimination. His re- 
turn from the chamber of Duncan, upon the consummation of 
his murder, is a matchless effort; and if any objection can be 
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hazarded against a peculiar instance, we should suggest the im- 
propriety of describing a word as having stuck in his throat, by 
the gesture he had employed in its original utterance. The pan- 
tomime of the part was still played with that attention which has 
insured such unprecedented popularity to the active movements, 
and elegant action of this distinguished tragedian. 

Mr. Rae's Macduff was an animated performance, replete with 
pathetic feeling, and manly ardour. Mr. Wallack supported 


Malcolm in a princely manner, and the inferior passages were | 
Mr. Smith's Hecate displayed his noble | 


adequately sustained. 
voice in a brilliant light, but his secession from the first witch 
has been but partially supplied. A bass-singer is still wanting; 
and as Mr. Higman has quitted Covent-garden, we think his 






———e 















talents might be judiciously devoted to the interests of this 


establishment. 
THE BEGGAR'S OPERA. 


Tuesday, October 21.—Miss Byrne's assumption of Polly has 
surprised us by a splendour which no previous effort would have 
justified us in ascribing to the orb in whichshe moves. Her pow- 
ers appear to have acquired a fresh infusion of vitality, and are 
elevated to a height in public approbation, above which no Thea- 
trical singer, but Miss Stephens, has soared for some years ; and 
even her attributes, if Miss Byrne can maintain the station to 
which she has been lifted, will be shortly reduced to the ordeaj 
of comparison. We confess our astonishment at the great and 
rapid advance of Miss Byrne upon the grateful sensibilities of 





taste, but our astonishment cannot be avowed without the largest | 


share of approbation. 


The minor mode in which the airs allotted to Polly are composed, 
points out an indispensible simplicity that Miss Byrne, in the tru- | 
est taste, consented to respect against the sordid rules of ignorant | 


~,innovation. Where embellishments, however, could be appropri- 


‘> 


ately introduced, they were applied with spirit and with science ; 
and although this addition of beauties was, in the language of 
Shakspeare, a ‘‘ decking of the sea with drops full salt,” still it 
served to convince us that Miss Byrne possesses the rare faculty of 
throwing her rose-leaf upon the goblet of water, and adding, 
without an overffow, to the riches of fullness. 
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In personal appearance, like the celebrated Nan Catley, Miss 
Byrne can never excite thos¢ involuntary feelings which operate 
with such success in behalf of her profession. Her talents are, not- 
withstanding, of too magnificent an order to sink before the waat 
of natural advantages, and must stamp an impression, if duly in- 
forced, that no consideration can weaken or erase. We shall most 
cheerfully promote so correct a feeling, without the slightest doubt 
of success, if Miss Byrne, in the further developement of her pow- 
ers, can ground their present strength upon ultimate durability. 

Miss Kelly’s Lucy Lockit is an admirable performance, but 
stands clearly indebted to the talents of Mrs. C. Kemble for half 
its beauties. Mr. Munden renders Peachum a most conspicuous 
personage ; and Lockit, in the hands of Mr. Dowton, has,acquired 
an importance it could hitherto have hardly obtained. Mr. 
Knight is an excellent Filch, and we think Mr. J. Smith might 
profit a little by this gentleman's diligent attention to his exterior. 
We were pestered with his appearance in Hessian boots and a 
hunting-coat some time ago, and refrained from exposing his neg- 
ligence, in a fair hope that the manager would have rectified so 
glaring an error. 








— 








m THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
1817. 


Sept. 29. Duke of Savoy; Charles, Duke of Savoy, Mr. Young; Mon- 
doni, Mr. Egerton ; De Courcy, Mr. Jones; Le Noir, Mr. Liston ; 
Peecaria, Mr. Connor; Ledovico, Mr. Jefferies; Podrida, Mr. 
Fawcett; Leaito, Mr. Duruset; Countess Lindorf, Mrs. Gibbs 
Cassandra, Mrs. Faucit ; Rosalia, Miss Brunton; Winette, Miss 
Stephens ; Baptista, Mrs. Davenport—The Spoil’d Child, 

Oct. 1. Ibid.—Russien Festival—Porteait of Cervantes. 

2. As You Like It—The Youthful Days of Frederick the Great ; Fre- 
derick William, Mr. Terry; Prince Royal, Mr. Abbott ; Baron 
_Kniphausen, Mr. Egerton; Count Seckeniloff, Mc. Chapman; 
Anhalt, Mr. Connor; Bibrack Frederstoff, Mr. Barley; Casta, 
Mr. Comer ; Christine Mrs. Faucit ; Justine, Miss Shaw. 

3. Betle’s Stratagem—Russian Festival—The Youthful Days of Fre- @ 
derick gae Great. 

6. As You Like It,—Ibid. 

8. Wonder ; Violante, Miss Brunton.—Ibid. 

— 9. hid—Ibid. 
—— 13. Guy Mannering—Russian Festival—Ibid. 
——~ 14, SheStoopsto Conquer; Sir Chartes Marlow, Mr. Chapman ; Young 
Me Abbott, Tony Raya reed: bee FF aetna 
mp r, Liston; Di » Mr. Simmons ; 
Mrs. Hardcastle if 5 avenport ; Miss athe, Miss Bran- 
tom; Mise Nevitle, Miws Foote ; Dotly, Miss Green-—dLibestine. 
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—— 15, Slave—The Youthful Days of Frederick the Great. 
— 16. She Stoops to Conquer—Russian Festival—Ibid. 
—— 17. Apostate—yinon. ; 
—— 20. Romeo an! Jiliet; Romeo, Mr. Macready—Russian Festival—Tom 
Thumb the Great. 
—— 21. She Stoops to Conquer ;—Cymon. 
—— 22. Stranger—Libertine Don Juan, Mr. Connor. 
—— 23. Siege of Belgrade ; The Seraskier, Mr. Braham ; Cohenburgh, Mr. 
Abbott; Leopold, Mr. Fawcett; Yusf, Mr. Liston; Peter, Mr, 
Taylor ; Anselm, Mr. J. Isaacs, (first appearance) ; Katherine, 
Miss Matthews ; Chita, Mrs. Liston ; Fatima, Miss Green ; Lilla, 
Miss. Stephens—Youthful Days of Frederick the Great. 













“—— 24, Apostate; Alvarez, Mr. Egerton ; Gomez, Mr. B. Thornton—Mil. | 


ler and his Men. 


THE DUKE OF SAVOY. 


Monday, September 29.—A new musical play, under this deno. 
mination, and additionally entitled ‘‘ The Wife and Mistress,’ 
was produced for the first time, and, according to play-house state- 
ment, comprised the following fable :— 


Charles, Duke of Savoy, being compelled to take refuge in Germany fron 
the incursions of the French, after an exile of several years, is suddenly re- 
called by the extraordinary success of Mondoni, a Genevese adventurer, who 
having made himself master of Chamberry, the capital, restores the Duke to 
his throne. Mondoni is raised to the title of Marquis, and invested with the 
chief military command ; but his ambitious hopes soaring higher, he impri- 


sons his master, and having secured the senate, aspires to dominion. Rinaldo, | 


and a party of loyal troops without the walls, threaten to release the Duke; 


MI ace setpaqeen say meena 


repeated skirmishes take place, and Chamberry is about to be declared ina | 


state of siege. At this period the repudiated wife of the Duke, travelling w- 


der the name of Countess Lindorf, with her protegée Rosolia, arrives at aninu 
in the vicinity, where she unfolds the secret of this young lady’s birth, who 
appears to be the Duke's daughter by Paulina, his mistress, from whom all 
the sorrows of the Duchess had proceeded. Rosolia, upon this information, 
resolves to enter Chamberry, which she penetrates, and is followed by De 
‘ Courcy and Le Noir, the former of whom, upon a recent occasion, had been 
instrumental in saving her life. Paudina, who previous to her connection with 
the Duke, had been married to Mondoni in Genoa, regretting her former 
mode of life, and wishing to repair the misery she had occasioned, escapes 


from a castle in which Mondoni had confined her, and assuming the name and | 


appearance of Cassandra, the reputed witch of the Alps, Mondoni’s guards, 
terrified at her appearance, permit her to pass and repass the barrier at plea- 
sure, and she finally rescues the Duke and Rosolia from the hands of theif 
oppressor. Mondoni is humbled ; and the play ends with the marriage of De 
Courcy and Rosolia, and the re-union of the Duke and Duchess. 
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This disgraceful production was imputed, as a ruse-de-guerre, to 
the late Mr. Holman ; but we can assert, upon undeniable autho- 
rity, that it proceeds from the interesting pen of Mr. Reynolds, 
whe first pressed it for acceptance about three years ago. We have 
often said that the blindness of managers is incomprehensible, and 
their reception of Mr. Reynold’s pantomime affords a strong prop 
‘to our assertion. 

Among the many examples of exhausted imagination which Mr. 
-Reynolds has presented in his later efforts, nothing can possibly be 
_selected of so dull and puerile a nature as this contemptible far- 
rago. In vain has he appealed to the comicalities of Mr. Liston, 
or the melody of Miss Stephens; his memory, racked and rum- 
maged for thread-bare jests, has compassed no means of entertain- 
ment : like a fetid dunghill, it has just smoked a little on being 
raked over, but nothing has evaporated from its dense and rotten 
materials, to justify the labour they have occasioned. 

The performers were condemned to drudge about with very in- 

competent duties. Mr. Young had a short part without a decent 

line in it; and Mr, Fawcett enjoyed no opportunity, but that of 
exhibiting his ignorance of the French language. Miss Brunton 
-convinced us of the very narrow limit within which her capabi- 
lities are confined, and left Miss Foote almost without the rival we 
‘had selected for her prettiness and insipidity. 

The music, by Mr. Bishop, is not calculated to enhance his 
great reputation, although the accompaniments lavished upon one 
of Mr. Fawecett's comic songs were admirably managed.— 
There was a new cloak or two among the dresses, and an occa- 
sional bit of fresh scenery ; but the declarations of the play-bill, 
in the aggregate of those particulars, was falsified by experience. 
Miss Stephens and Mr. Duruset were encored in a decent duet, and 


merited the warmest encomiums, by their rich, zealous, and bril- 
liant exertions. 


THE YOUTHFUL DAYS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Thursday, October 2.—A French piece, from which the title of 


this melo-drama is literally translated, has furnished Mr. Abbott, 
the comedian, with materials for the present performance, of 
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which his literary attainments have furnished a most respectable 
version :—~ 


Frederick determines to abandon his paternal domains, while Prince-royal 
of Prussia, in disgust at an impending marriage between him and Christine, 
Arch-duchess of Austria, a lady he has never beheld. The scheme is, how- 
ever, revealed to his father, onthe morning intended fur the solemnization 
of these nuptials ; and the Prince, with his friend Lieutenant Anholt, who 
was to have assisted his flight, are arrested in sight of the Arch-duchess, who 
intereedes in vain for her destined lord. Amholé is tried for desertion, and 
condemned to death, while Frederick is conveyed to a fortress of which Bi- 
brack, an old soldier, devoted to his interests, is the keeper. He is followed 
to his confinement by Christine, fur whose generosity he conceives a warm 
affection, and who persists in partaking of his captivity. Bibrack, still true 
to his friend, as he familiarly terms the Prince, informs him that he possesses 
the key of a door leading to asubterraneous passage, which opens beyond the 
fortifications, and by which, when all is silent, he may effect his escape, 
The King; however, visits the fortress and defeats this plan, by demanding 
the key, which Bibrack surrenders with reluctance. The object of the mo- 
narch is to ascertain whether some plot is not in progresss for the liberation of © 
his son ; for which purpose, when it was dark, he returns through the sub- 
terraneous avenues, and hearing the Prince, who is conversing with Christine, 
address a stranger, he rushes from his concealment to seize the conspirators, 
as the Prince hurries through the aperture by which his father had entered. 
The King discovers his mistake, and gives instant orders to pursue the fugi- 
tive, who flies for refuge to the Austrian ambassador. He is followed to his 
retreat, but evades detection ; and the King, whose rage knows no bounds, 
determines on his death, in spite of the Chaxcellor’s pathetic intreaties. As 
this officer appeals in vain to the sovereign, he now endeavours to work upon 
the feelings of the father. A shot is suddenly heard—the Chancellor rushes 
forward in a seeming agony of grief, and informs the monareh that his son, 
dreading the effects of parental anger, had just terminated his existence. 
Nature now prevails. The King laments the sternness of his conduct, and 
while his feelings are thus powerfully affected, the Prinee and Christine throw 
themselves before him and receive his blessing. Anholt is equally fortunate, 
and obtains his pardon, at the intercession of the Chancellor. 


The best feature in this production is clearly its attempt to de- 
lineate historical character with the best energies of dramatic 
truth. The part of Frederick William, a crabbed despot, who 
kicked and cuffed his officers without distinetion or restraint, is 
softened down, in that particular, for the purposes of represen- 
tation, but enough is left of his known offensive identity, to rea- 
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der Mr. Terry's personation a fine picture of the irritable tyrant. 
We have never seen this gentleman to greater advantage, though 
his talents in peevish old men are habitually exerted with the 
happiest effect. Mr. Abbot played the Prince with much feeling ; 
Mr. Farley was a fortunate representative of the. bluff veteran, 
Bibrack ; and Mr. Egerton spoke a few interesting speeches with 
energetic propriety. | | 

The costume is a close illustration of the dresses worn at the 
" period this piece describes, and from its novelty had a pleasing 
effect. The French stagé exhibits much correctness in this way, 
and so successful a trial of its efficacy will lead, we hope, to estab- 
lished results. The last scene represented a pavilion in the 4m- 
bassador's park, and was a beautiful specimen of the pictorial 
talent peculiar to this Theatre. Mr. Bishop’s music is rich with 








. effect, and a competent selection was made from his diversified 


works, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Monday, October 20.—Owing to the illness of Mr. C. Kemble, 
the hero of this tragedy was personated by Mr. Macready, ata 
short notice, to the unexpected gratification of those by whom 
this performance was attended. In the very opposite feelings of 
tenderness and energy, the powers of this gentleman are perhaps 
unrivalled, and his Romeo exhibited that superiority in a gorge- 
ous and conclusive manner. From the suddenness of the assump- 
tion, we were not prepared with sufficient space for such a criti- 
cism as it demands, and can therefore only state our wish to be 
furnished with a fresh and fair opportunity of doing justice to its 
claims upon our unqualified admiration. 





THE SIEGE OF BELGRADE. 


Thursday, October 23.—If the public were ever presented with 
a subject for sincere congratulation, we must acknowledge it in 
the appearance of Mr. Braham, whose transcendent abilities have 
just been added to the -vocal strength of Covent-garden, where 
“rather than want.a spirit,” they ‘‘ bring a corollary,” and ad- 
Minister to popular. taste by the best arrangements that liberality 
can effect. We most truly hope that, in the present instance, a 
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corresponding spirit will be exercised at the proper juncture, fora 
full and fair appreciation of the effort that has been freshly made s 
to merit the patronage of candour and discrimination. i. 

The ‘‘ Siege of Belgrade” abounds with ‘‘ marvellous sweet 7 
music,” and Mr. Braham could hardly have selected a part more =—@ 
suited to his powers than the Seraskier. It is ** full of noises, & 
sounds, and sweet airs that give delight ;*° he embodied the spirit 
that pervades it with amazing versatility, and from Martini’s pas- 
toral air of “‘ The Rose and the Lily,” to Paesiello’s ‘‘ Confusion,” 
and Storace’s ‘‘ Love and Honour,” every grace, of the most varied 
nature, cunspires to crown this matchless singer with a wreath of 
Parnassian laurel. It is a singular, because recorded, truth, that 
Mr. Braham was not attractive in his recent connections with 
Drury-lane Theatre ; but a little reflection will unravel that mys- 
tery, and furnish us with a clue to the success which must attend 
his existing career. At Drury-lane, Mr. Braham was isolated, as it- 
were, in his melodious exertions, or trammelled to persons whose 
talents were superior to their popularity. He wandered, like Or- 
pheus, in search of his partner, with drooping spirits, and a 
broken lyre; at Covent-garden he has gained an Eurydice, and 
can now warble nothing but the strains of triumph and exulta- 






















tion. 
In Miss Stephens the part of Lilla has gained the most fascina- 


ting representative it ever possessed. The buxom girl of Storace 
was original and entertaining; and the arch simplicity of Miss 
Kelly rendered it a source of sprightly entertainment. The me- 
lody of Miss Stephens, however, has lifted it to an unprecedented 
height; and though her acting was not to be contemned, still had: 
she closed her lips to every line without musical accompani- 
ment, we should have preferred it to the best rival exhibition that 
has hitherto been witnessed. She was rapturously encored in 
*« Blythe as the hours of May,” in Saliere’s dancing song, and the 
incorporated duet with Mr. Braham, of ‘‘ When thy bosomsheaves 
_ the sigh.” We were sorry to miss the beautiful terzetto of «¢ Speak, 
I command thee,” but imputed it to the indisposition which hung 
about Miss Stephens since the previous evening. ' 

Mr. I. Isaacs appeared for the first time, in pursuance of his en- 
gagement, as Anselm, and was very cordially received. We entet- 
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tained no predilection for the vocal attributes of this gentleman, 
and were far from being delighted by his execution of the ‘* Sup- 
ling oak,” which was opened in its andantino movement without 
tenderness or expression, and carried on in the allegro with mere 
boisterous intonation. Mr. Isaacs appeared to fight his way 
through the song, and fling his notes about him, like mud from a 
scavenger’s shovel. His dress, too, was badly adjusted ; as Anselm 





isa retired villager, without the least tie to the Austrian army, 
whose uniform he sported on the verge of the Turkish camp, with 
an air of ridiculous defiance. 

The Yusef of Mr. Liston was an admirable combination of ani- 
mal vivacity, and studied merriment. From the irresistible strength 
of his humour, a wretched song was demanded. for repetition, 
and fully proved that this exquisite actor is a genuine theatrical 
Midas, and converts all the trash he touches into gold. The sweet 
pipe of his agreeable little wife was tuned with its customary ef- 
fect ; and the choristers exerted themselves with equal vigour and 
success. : 

Mr. Braham has never been heard to greater advantage. His 
evolutions were performed with their usual flexibility ; and if an 
excess of ornament was observable, it only led to the conscious- 
ness that it concealed nothing but the beauties of unsophisticated 
plainness. When the curtain fell, some tuneless souls were hardy 
enough to evince a few symptoms of dissatisfaction, for which 
their ears, we have no doubt, will be smartly twitched by the fin- 
gers of Apollo. | 





ENGLISH OPERA. 


Sept. 29. My Uncle—Maid and the Magpie—(2d performance)—Fire and. 


Water—Woodman’s Hut. 
—— 30. Adopted Child—Is he Jealous—— (2d per for mance)——Matrimony— 
.Wanted ; a Governess '” 
Oct., 1..Fire and Water — Qf Age To-morrow — (2d pexformunce) — The 
.. _Purse—Woodman’s Hut. ; : : 
——, 2, The Padlock—‘* Wanted; a Governess!” — (24 performance) — 
‘Fire and Water—Woodman’s Hut. 


=— ‘3. How to Die for Love—‘ Wanted ; a Governess!”—(2d performance) 


—Fire and Water—Woodman’s Hut.—(Last Might of the Season.) 
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THE NEW PLAN. 


(Continued from page 236, and concluded.) 


‘* GENTLEMEN, 

‘* A new plan of theatrical entertainments had been regularly announced 
to be tried this evening, and through the few remaining nights of the season, 
if it should meet with your approbation. This plan has heen so fully de- 
scribed, that it would be a waste of time, whichis very precious to us now, to 
enter into it at large onthe present occasion. It is sufficient tosay that it has 
been proposed to divide the evening’s entertainments into two parts; the first 
to commence at six, and to conclude a little beforenine. We have strictly re- 
deemed our pledge—(Applause.) The first performance commenced at the 
hour appointed, and concluded within the time specified. But be it clearly 
understood—(Here one called out, * Come to the point !’) Having stated these 
facts, I will come to the point, which is this:—In this Theatre, as in every 
other, in and out of the Metropolis, it must be the object of the Managers 
and Conductors of it to do every thing in their power to gratify the public, who 
support them. In the hope of giving them satisfaction, the present arrange- 
ment has been made. They have no wish to give offence to any one; and tv 
prove this, if the Gentlemen in the pit conceive, that for the two shillings thes 
have paid they are entitled to see the whole of the performances of the even- 
ing, (Cries of ** No, no, we do not want to see the whole for two shillings,’’) we 
shall be happy to have their company even on those terms, and will most 
cheerfully perform before them.” —(Loud applause.) 


A Gentleman in the Pit now replied to Mr. Bartley, and said, 
that he, and those about him, did not wish to be favoured by the 
Manager with permission to see the remainder of the entertain- 
ments for the two shillings they had paid for admission. He, 
however, wished to state what were his objections to the plan, by 
telling what had occurred this evening. He had come to the 
‘Theatre with a view to see the whole of the performanees, for 
which he had tendered the usual price—three shillings. This had 
been refused, and, when he had offered a fourth shilling, this also 
was refused ; and he was told he must come out at the end of the 
first performance, and pay a second two shillings to go in again. 
He did not think that he ought to be subjected to such an incon- 
venience ; and having thrown his third shilling on the stage, 
(which he had previously done,) he considered that he had a right 
to sit where he was, without receiving any favour from the Ma- 
nager. 

Mr. Bartley said, if that course which appeared so feasible to 
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the Gentleman who had just spoken, were to be generally ae 
the plan which had been formed for the superior accommodation 
of the public would be frustrated altogether. . 

It was then urged from the Pit, that as it was a great hardship 
on those who wished to see the whole of the performance, to be 
compelled to go out, and pay again to re-enter, some arrangement 
ought to be made for the accommodation of such persons, by 
which this might be avoided. The Speaker proposed that every 
person on entering the Pit, should pay three shillings, which 
should entitle him to see the whole of the entertainments of the 
night, but leaving him at liberty to reclaim one of them, if he 
chose to retire at the end of the second piece. 

Mr. Bartley, in reply to this and other speeches, argued, that if 
the expedient which had been suggested were resorted to, the new 
scheme would be completely set aside, and a virtual return to the 
old system of half price would be effected. It was the object of » 
the Managers to give those who could not visit the Theatre at an 
early hour an opportunity of getting good places, and this could 
in no way be so well accomplished as by the new arrangement. In 
conclusion, he said, time was then very precibus, as they must 
prepare for their next performance. It was for them at all events 
to redeem the pledge they had given to the public, by opening the 
doors to them at the time which had been named; and he had 
only to repeat, that those who could reconcile it to themselves to 
stay and see the performances which were to succeed, for what 
they had already paid, were left at liberty todo so. He then re- 
tired amidst shouts of general approbation. The Pit was imme- 
diately cleared. All retired but about twenty-five persons, who 
were modest and magnanimous enough to avail themselves of the 
permission which had been given them to remain. One person — | 
kept his place in the Boxes, and eight or ten individuals in the 
Two-shilling Gallery, as it has been heretofore’ said, did the 
same. The Upper Gallery was completely cleared. | 

After the second audience had been admitted, when Mr. Bartley 
entered as the Uncle in ‘‘ Fire and Water,” a few hisses were heard, 
These were answered by loud and long-continued peals of ap- 
plause ; peace was restored, and the entertainments were con- 
ducted to a satisfactory conclusion. 
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ADDRESS. 

Friday, October 3.—This Theatre closed for the season, aftera 
rapid and successful series of operatic novelty, assisted by a variety 
of revived pieces, to which the public voice had long conceded its 
sanction. We should have rejoiced in a longer and more prospe- 
rous season, since every effort has been made by the proprietor to 
merit the public patronage ; and whenever alacrity is sure of its 
reward, Mr. Arnold may rely upon the fullest support that can 
possibly be administered. The following address was spoken by 
Mr. Bartley, and sanctioned at its termination with three peals of 
applause. 

** LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

** Theatrical managers appear to have been allowed by a kind of charter, 
the privilege of addressing you in their own praise, on the last night of per- 
formance in every season, to boast of the exertions that have been used to 
merit your favours, and to enlarge on the varieties that have been produced 
for your amusement. It were of little avail, however, to remind you of these 
facts if they did not speak for themselves ; but we trust that when the strug- 
gling efforts of this Theatre, under every disadvantage of a limited season, and 
powerful opponents, are remembered, it will not be furgotten that, in the 
short period of four months, no less than three full Operas, and six Musical 
Entertainments and Operettas have been submitted to your approval; and 
what is still more extraordinary than this exertion in your service, and which 
we believe we may venture to state to be unprecedented, that out of all this 
number, not one single instance of failure has occurred. In addition to these 
novelties, we may perhaps be allowed to remind you that no fewer than twelve 
revivals or pieces new to this theatre, have been brought forward. 

«¢ Many complaints reached the ear of the Proprietor concerning the want 


of accommodation for the numerous visitors to the Boxes at the second price. 
To remedy this inconvenience, he promptly devised the plan of opening the 
Grand Saloon as a Shrubbery, and which we have every reason to suppose af- 
forded universal satisfaction, unless we except a celebrated Critic, no less re- 
markable for his severity, than for his talents. 


“* The last novelty of the season is so directly before you, that a few words 
on that subject will suffice. I need not recapitulate what has been so fully 
stated before respecting the new plan of opening the theatre twice in one even- 
ing. Many have thought it highly beneficial to the Public ; and many have 
condemned it, as lowering the consequence of a regular Theatre. We cannot 
consider any thing degrading, that without injuring the interests of the Dra- 


_ ma, contributes to your accommodation; but the inauspicious moment at 


which the experiment has been tried, with the overwhelming force of the Win- 
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ter (or Patent) Theatres in terrible array against us, have hardly given us a 
fair chance of estimating its success—so far as we can judge, it has succeeded | 
—for, during the last ten nights, compared with the ten preceding, an addi- 
tion, at leastone-third, has been made to the number of visitors in the theatre. 
Still, however, as it has been found subject to objections, the Proprietor does 
not at present feel justified in pledging himself to eontinue it on a future sea- 
son. Thus far, however, he pledges himself without reserve—that during the 
long period for which he is compelled to close his theatre, every effort shall be 
used to merit a continuance of that patronage for which I have now the honor 
to tender you his grateful thanks ; and in my own name, and that of all the 
Performers, I respectfully bid you farewell.” 








MINOR DRAMA. 


a 
ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 


The very popular amusements of this popular Theatre were 
last month suspended, for the season, after a most successful 
career, which from the unwearied assiduity of the proprietors, we 
feel great pleasure in relating. Mr. W. Barrymore, the stage-ma- 
nager, delivered the following farewell address :— 


‘¢ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—Previous to the opening of this Theatre at Eas- 
ter, it was announced that this would be the das¢ season of the firm of Messrs. 
Astley, Davis, and Parker ; but that it should not be the east in their indivi- 
dual exertions to deserve a continuation of your favours. 

“ From the great variety of productions that have been brought forward 
during the summer, they trust and hope they have fulfilled their promise to- 
wards the Public. As for themselves, from the flattering patronage they have 
experienced, their hopes have by no means been disappointed ; and the Gen- 
tlemen forming the present firm, beg individually and most respectfully to 
thank you for such distinguished markes of your favour. | 

“« Mr. Astley, as sole Proprietor of this Theatre, has expressly desired me to 
inform you, that various alterations and great improvements which he has had 
some time in contemplation, will be, during the recess, put into execution. 
And I am also directed to assure you, that he will, as his Veteran Father did 
before him, beat up for, and recruit such a force of talent to bring into action 
next campaign, as he hopes will decidedly deserve and obtain for him a Wa- 
terloo Victory over every other General in the Theatrical field of battle}! - 

** Trusting, therefore, to a further claim ou your kind patronage, the pro- 
prietor, myself, and the performers, particularly those who have experienced 
such truly liberal support on their respective wean most aie take 
leave, and bid you farewell for the present season.’ 
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ROYAL CIRCUS. 

Sir,—Encouraged by the favourable report which you have 
Jately made of the Royal Circus, I went thither last night, to wit- 
ness the represeutation of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,” in which Mr, 
Huntley supported the character of Roderic Dhu with great credit 
to himself, and much satisfaction to the audience, throughout the 
whole part, with the exception of his last scene, in which he in- 
judiciously fell as close to the lights as possible, and thereby clear- 
ly showed the unmeaning contortions of his face, which had the 
power of raising a laugh, not much to the credit of any tragedian 
in his expiring moments. Mr. Huntley is a good performer, and 
can correct this error, if he will; nor is he in any way so likely 
to do it, as by meeting with a fair reprehension from your pages. 
The representative of Fitz-James was exceedingly tame, and did 
not understand his author, or he never could have delivered his 
words with such discordant action. Miss Taylor was interesting 
as Ellen, and the other characters were respectably supported. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
October 2. : J. P. 


SADLER'S WELLS. 


The entertainments of this Theatre terminated on Monday the 
13th inst. with the benefit of Mr. C. Dibdin, whose private and 
professional claims were ratified by a very elegant attendance. The 
attractions of the season have combined novelty with splendour, 
and proved, that a tasteful observance of the public wish is at- 
tempted in every arrangement. Mr. Campbell, a performer of 
much respectability, was selected upon this, occasion to deliver a 


farewell address, in which, after the customary compliments, he 
stated, that the aquatic exhibitions for which the house had ac- 
quired such peculiar celebrity, would be resumed with the ensuing 


season, upon a scale of increased magnificence. The proprietors, 
it seems, intend to enlarge their cistern, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing superior effect, by representations of unprecedented mag: 
nitude and diversity. We sincerely wish them every success, and 
shall be happy to promote it, at a suitable: period, by the closest 
attention to objects of such singular ingenuity. 
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|. STRAND THEATRE. 


This popular establishment re-opened for the season, on Mon- 
day the 13th inst. after considerable embellishments in the deco- 
rations that have been long and much admired. A new melo- 


drama has been, produced, from the ready pen of Miss Scott, called | 


«©The Lord of the Castle,”” which was received throughout with 
long and loud applause, till it terminated ina peal of protracted 
satisfaction. The ballet of ‘*The Woodman-Prince’’ is a pretty 
offering to Terpsichore, and exhibits the graceful ability of Mon- 
sieur and Madame Le Clereq to great advantage. The corps-de- 
ballet is particularly effective ; and the liberality with which every 
department is conducted, demands the warmest approbation, We 
shall offer a few remarks in our next upon the new faces that have 
been selected for public amusement, but cannot conclude without 
expressing our pleasure at a continued acquaintance with many 
old favourites, among whom Messrs. J. Jones and Huckel, in their 
devious walks, are entitled to undiminished commendation. 





DRAMATIC OBITUARY. 
in DIED, 

On Friday, August the 22d, by lightning in America, Miss Moore, Miss La- 
timer, and Mr. Saunders, comedians attached to the Theatrical company con- 
ducted by Mr. Holman, 

At the watering-place of Rockaway, Long Island, New York, on Sunday 
morning, the 24th of August, Joseph George Helman, in the 53d year of his 
age. This gentleman was a native of England, and descended from Sir John 
Holman, Bart. of Wakeworth Castle, Banbury, although his father was pa- 
rish-elerk and sexton of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. He received the early part 


4 


of his education at the Academy in Soho-square, and was transferred to! 


Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1780, where, such was the estimation in whichSe 
was held, that he received the honours of the University, even after he had 
embraced the Theatrical profession. While at school, he distinguished him- 
self by his scenic exhibitions ; and Garrick, who there witnessed his repte- 
sentation of Hamlet, pronounced a most favourable opinion of his perform- 
ance. He appeared, for the first time in public, as Romeo, upon the Covent- 
garden stage, in 1784, when his reception was highly flattering, and fully jus- 


tified the expeotations of his friends. His person was considered remarkably — 


fine, in the prime of life ; and he has been advertised, in provincial play-bills, 
as the handsomest man in England. Mr. Holman distinguished himself, while 
at Covent-garden in 1801, by taking a prominent part, with seven other prin- 
cipal actors, in resisting the arbitrary regulations of the proprietors; in con- 
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sequence of which dispute, he proceeded to Dublin, and there superintended 
the Theatre Royal, Crow-street, till his return to England, in 1812, when he 
performed, for a few nights, at the Haymarket, with his daughter; but not 
meeting with that reception to which his efforts had been accustomed, he em- 
harked, in the autumn of that year, for America, where, through a particular 
circuit, his histrionic career had since been successfully pursued. The estima- 
tion in which Mr. Holman was formerly held, placed him for some time in a 
state of powerful rivalry with Mr. Kemble; and his Lord Townley wall long 
be remembered with admiration by all lovers of the drama. For characters 
of this description Mr. Holman was peculiarly fitted by the urbanity of his 
manners, which with considerable literary attainments tended greatly to en- 
hance the value of his professional pursuits. In his last public representations 
upon the Haymarket boards, his figure bad acquired an unpleasant rotundity, 
and he acted without those symptoms of spirit and vitality to which the public 
have recently been accustomed. Asa dramatic author, Mr. Holman’s efu- 
sions have been duly appreciated, and still enjoy no moderate portion of pve- 
scriptive success. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Curtis, a comedian of some provincial repute, and 
related to the Kemble fainily. 

Recently, Miss Ann Baker, once an esteemed member of the Canterbury 
circuit, and sister-in-law of Mr. Dowton, of Drury-lane Theatre. 

On Monday, the 20th inst. about 10 minutes before G inthe afternoon, at 
his house, Chester-strect, Pimlico, Mr. Raymond, the stage-manager ol! 
Drury-lane Theatre. He was seized with an apoplectic fit early in the morn- 
ing, and lay in a slate of insensibility, without speech or motion, till th 
moment of his death which was gradual and easy. About three weeks ago, 
he was attacked by a severe cold, which threatened inflammation on the chest, 
but was allayed by the usual applications, till the occurrence of that fata! 
event we have just been compelled to record. Mr. Raymond was born in the 
county of Banff, where his father occupied a small farm. At an early age he 
attracted the notice of a neighbouring gentleman, who took him into his fa- 
mily, as a boyish domestic, and gave him a partial edueation at a parochial 
grammar-school. Here young Grant (his real family name) was enabled te 
acquire the means of acting as amanuensis to his patron ; and having obtained 
a knowledge of dramatic literature from the resources of his library, imbibed 
a fondness for the stage, which led him tothe Dublin boards at a future period, 
when he first assumed his more sonorous appellation of Raymond. He was 
seen at Manchester, in the part of Octavian, and engaged by Mr. John Grubb, 
a deceased proprietor of the late Drury-lane Theatre, where Mr. Raymond 
made his appearance eighteen years ago, as Osmond in the ‘‘ Castle Spectre.” 
We cannot speak with sincerity in high terms of his histrionic talents; but in 
the heavy business he was found an actor of sufficient mediocrity. Mr. Ray- 
mond was in his fiftieth year, and has left a widow and large family in a state 


of comparative distress, 
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